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OCATIONAL guidance is in danger of making a virtue of char- 
latanism. If, in spite of proof of the impossibility of vocational 
guidance, counselors continue to concoct undemonstrable predictions, 
and continue to claim an impossible panacea for youth’s maladjust- 
ments, and continue to pretend to wonderful knowledge, they will be 
charlatans—charlatans no less than the phrenologists who claim to 
read character; charlatans no less than the physiognomists who claim 
to discover potential criminals. A vocational counselor would be 
skeptical of guidance given upon the basis of phrenological examina- 
tion, or upon the basis of physiognomy. Vocational guidance based 
upon whatever analyses, tests, hunches, and records that are part of 
current stock in trade of the vocational counselor is no better. 
Thousands of counselors and advisers spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars trying to do the impossible. Elaborate guidance 
programs are developed, and more elaborate guidance techniques are 
invented, all to no avail. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL PREDICTION 


Vocational guidance as defined in the “Principles and Practice of 
Vocational Guidance’ is the process of assisting the individual to 


* Principles and Practice of Vocational Guidance formulated in 1921, revised in 1924 and in 
1930, by the National Vocational Guidance Association. 
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choose an occupation, prepare for it, enter upon and progress in 
it.” Such a process will be based upon “all available data bearing 
on an individual.” The concept of vocational guidance is a peculiar 
anomaly. The vocational counselor does not profess to guide; he 
professes merely to orient the individual in an economic world with 
reference to the best utilization of his abilities. Such orientation 
involves vocational information, individual testing, placement, and 
follow-up. The counselor never directs, he allows the individual 
to choose. If there is no direction and the choosing is left to the 
discretion of the counseled, why guidance ? 

Regardless of whether the counselor guides or not, his assistance 
must, and generally has tried to, take cognizance of an individual’s 
abilities and aptitudes. The counselor has assumed explicitly or im- 
plicitly that some marked relationship exists between abilities, apti- 
tudes, and capacities and vocational success. No such marked rela- 
tionship exists. 

Guidance could be given on the basis of hunches, intuitions, psy- 
chological examinations, cumulative records. It would be as success- 
ful (and cheaper) if given upon the basis of astronomical observa- 
tions, cephalic measurements, or eye color. Standardized tests as 
the basis of vocational guidance have the advantage of being more 
objective, more reliable, and more valid measures of the functions 
they purport to measure than hunches, intuitions, and personality 
ratings. If no relation exists between the best measures of abilities 
that psychologists have developed and vocational success, then little 
can be expected of measures less stable and less valid. 

The use of any measuring device generally implies some relation- 
ship between the thing measured and reality. If an intelligence test 
bears as little relationship to vocational success as a measurement of 
finger length does to school success, then such tests cannot be used 
as a basis of vocational guidance. The tacit assumption underlying 
the vocational guidance program is that guidance will benefit the 
counseled. The assumption is that assistance in the form of orienta- 
tion, or of information, about one’s self or one’s economic world 
will help toward vocational adjustment of the individual. But if no 
relation exists between all the measures of an individual’s capacities 
and vocational success, such guidance is no better than guessing, and 
considerably less honest. 
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Every time a counselor by suggestion, by direct advice, or by place- 
ment indicates an economic adjustment, he is making a prediction. 
His prediction is that the person will succeed more often than not if 
he follows such suggestion, or uses such advice, or takes such a job. 

A prediction concerning an individual’s vocational adjustment con- 
siders the individual’s abilities in relation to his proper place in the 
economic world. Guidance is the technique of giving direction to such 
a prediction. Vocational guidance is the presumed means of giving 
direction to vocational prediction for individuals. Vocational guid- 
ance can be tested by ascertaining the relationship between prediction 
and fulfillment. Logically, an hypothesis has been formulated, and 
logically such an hypothesis can be evaluated. Charles Sanders 
Peirce, eminent American logician, believed that “A verification of a 
general prediction is a method which consists in finding or making the 
conditions of the prediction and in concluding that it will be verified. 
Its justification is that if the Prediction does not tend in the long run 
to be verified in any approximately determinate proportion of cases, 
experiment must, in the long run, ascertain this; while if the Predic- 
tion will, in the long run, be verified in any determinate proportion 
of cases, experiment must, in the long run, approximately ascertain 
what the proportion is.’ 


THE HYPOTHESIS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The primary contribution of the vocational guidance movement has 
been the hypothesis that an important relation exists between the best 
weighted composite of an individual’s abilities and his success in the 
occupation of his guided choosing. The hypothesis is valuable, pro- 
vided that it is considered an hypothesis. Educational practice, how- 
ever, tends to dignify hypotheses into principles. The vocational 
guidance hypothesis to become a cardinal principle of practice must 
be demonstrated as true. The high purpose of vocational guidance is 
to cure the maladjustments of youth in his occupational novitiate, or 
to guide youth to a maximal realization of his assets. The movement 
cannot be the less logical because of its high purpose. The important 
question which must be answered is simply, ‘““What relationship exists 
between measures of an individual’s ability and occupational suc- 
cess?” If no relationship exists, guidance is impossible. 


* Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, Vol. 11, p. 153. Harvard University Press, 1932. 
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THE PREDICTIVE VALUE OF INVENTORY ITEMS OF ABILITY 
FOR VOCATIONAL SUCCESS 


The Institute of Educational Research of Teachers College has been 
engaged in determining the predictive value of certain inventory items 
of ability for vocational success.* In 1921-1922 some twenty-five 
hundred boys and girls in elementary schools in New York City were 
given (among others) tests purporting to measure intelligence, cleri- 
cal ability, and mechanical adroitness. Each of these tests yielded 
for each individual a score indicative of his ability at age 14.0. In 
addition, the cumulative school record card gave three measures of 
the average attendance, and of the average of teachers’ estimates of 
“scholarship” and of “conduct.” Information such as this has been, 
and still is, the primary data of vocational counselors. Personality 
measurement was hardly less valid in 1921-1922 than it is to-day. 
The composite evaluation of the individual might have been strength- 
ened by medical facts, but the cost prohibited the examinations. Ney- 
ertheless, an extensive inventory was available for each individual. 

The problem then was to determine the predictive value of each 
of these inventory items at age 14.0 for success at ages 18.0 to 20.0, 
and at ages 20.0 to 22.0. The predictive value is a function of the 
correlation existing between each inventory item and the criteria of 
success in occupations. The criteria of vocational success must be 
real measures. The measures of occupational success considered in 
Dr. Thorndike’s study were the average yearly earnings from age 
18.0 to 20.0, the average satisfaction on the job from age 18.0 to 
20.0, and the average occupational level of the job from age 18.0 to 
20.0. Similar measures were computed for the age period from 20.0 
to 22.0. The yearly earnings, in each instance, were corrected for 
the real value of money, unemployment, and the salary level operative 
at the time. In our economic milieu, occupational success is a function 
of earnings. The interest in the job is a subjective measure of the 
satisfaction and contentment that the work affords the individual. 
The level of the job is a measure of the dignity, responsibility, and 
place of the job on the occupational ladder. 

These measures were secured from as many of the original group 
as could be located and reached by visit, telephone, or letter. The 


* Edward L. Thorndike et al., Prediction of Vocational Success. The Commonwealth Fund, New 
York, 1934. 
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follow-up field work was eminently successful; records from more 
than 85 per cent of our group were secured. Not all records are of 
individuals gainfully employed; the group that continued its educa- 
tion, obviously, have no work records. For the main group of gain- 
fully employed there were 1,140 work records, which were divided 
into three groups: records (1) of mechanical workers, (2) of 
clerical workers, and (3) of workers who shifted from mechanical 
to clerical work, or from clerical to mechanical work, or whose work 
was of both sorts. For each of these sub-groups the correlation be- 
tween the inventory item and each criterion of occupational success 
was computed. The higher the correlation coefficient, the greater 
would be the predictability value of the item for vocational success. 

Among those who engage in mechanical work, measures of success 
in school to age 14.0 (scholarship, and grade reached) and scores 
in intelligence tests at that age are nearly valueless, and nearly equally 
so in predicting earnings, level of work, and interest in work at ages 
20.0 to 22.0. The average correlation of school success with earn- 
ings is .07; of intelligence with earnings, .04%. The corresponding 
correlations with level of work are .041%4 and —.o1%. Those with 
interest are .00 and .o4. Marks for school conduct give predictions 
at or near zero for earnings, level of work, and interest (—.O1, .07, 
—.03). School attendance, which was influenced by a mixture of 
parental attitude, child’s attitude, and child’s health, gives predictions 
at or near zero (.00, .02, and —.o7). The scores in tests of mechan- 
ical adroitness had correlations of .10 with earnings, .14 with level 
of work, and —.o7 with interest. The score in the mechanical test is 
the best among the inventory items, as is reasonable, but exceedingly 
low in predictive value. | 

One or both of two possibilities must be true. Either the qualities 
which are productive of large earnings, high-level work, and interest 
at mechanical work at ages 20.0 to 22.0 are very different from those 
which produce success in school and in tests of intelligence, or the 
individual’s nature changes so that the qualities which he possesses 
at age 21.0 are not predictable from those which he possesses at 14.0; 
or both of these things are true.* 

* Lorge, in an article to be published in the Journal of Educational Psychology in 1934, reports 


a project in which 164 of the original boys’ grade group of 862 were retested ten years after the 
initial examinations of 1921-1922 with the same tests of reading, arithmetic, clerical intelligence, 
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In any case, no combination of the facts gathered about individuals 
at age 14.0 would have enabled a vocational counselor to foretell how 
well a boy or girl would do in mechanical work six or eight years later, 
or how happy he would be at it. Estimating (somewhat optimisti- 
cally) the prophecies for salary, level of work, and interest from the 
best multiple regression equations as .14, .16, and .12, the judgments 
of the counselor would have had about 98 per cent as much error as if 
they had been made by pure guess, or had been based upon no genuine 
information at all. 

The facts as to success at tasks which are a mixture of mechanical 
and clerical work are very much like those for mechanical work except 
that clerical and abstract intelligence scores show average correlations 
of .11 instead of .041% with earnings, and .o8% instead of —.o1¥% 
with level of work. The correlations with success in school scholar- 
ship, conduct, and attendance are at or near zero. 

Success at clerical work at ages 20.0 to 22.0 is predicted relatively 
much better than success at mechanical work or mixed work, but still 
very inadequately in comparison with perfection. Clerical activities 
and clerical intelligence are the most useful indicators. Their 
weighted average correlations with earnings at ages 20.0 to 22.0 are 
respectively .26 and .22. The correlations with level of work are .21 
and .16; with interest, .10 and .o8. Abstract intelligence gives cor- 
relations of .17, .18, and .04 respectively with earnings, level of 
work, and interest. School success averages .15 with earnings, .13 
with level of work, and .o2 with interest. The test in mechanical 
adroitness shows correlations with the same three items of .19, .12, 
and .04 respectively. School conduct and attendance show zero or 
slightly negative correlations as in the case of workers at mechanical 
or mixed work. The multiple correlations for predicting earnings at 
ages 20.0 to 22.0 are .21 for the boys’ grade group and .31 for the 
girls’ grade group. Predictions based on such multiple correlations 
would have about 98 per cent and 95 per cent as much error as a 
sheer guess. 


The commonest, and perhaps most important, vocational decision 


and mechanical adroitness. As a result of the study he concludes that the “tests measure the 
same traits and abilities at age twenty-four as at age fourteen.” Hence it may be assumed that 
the nature of the individual has not changed, but rather that the tests which indicate success in 
school and in intelligence are not indicative of vocational success. 
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which a boy or girl has to make at or near age 14.0 is: “Shall I 
engage in clerical or mechanical work after leaving school?” The 
best prediction possible from such items as grade reached at age 14.0; 
scores on tests of clerical intelligence, of routine clerical activities, of 
mechanical adroitness, of academic intelligence; measures of school 
progress, of school conduct, of school scholarship, of school attend- 
ance is .23 for boys and .33 for girls for success between ages 20.0 
and 22.0 at clerical work, and a little above zero for success at 
mechanical work. 

On the whole, the vocational histories of these boys and girls are not 
in accord with the opinions of those enthusiasts for vocational guid- 
ance who assume that data about a boy or a girl at or near age 14.0 
will enable a counselor to predict the occupational success at ages 
20.0 to 22.0. 

Dr. Helen T. Woolley reports correlations at or near zero for the 
relationship from ages 14 through 17 between average percentile 
rank on mental tests and each of the following criteria of vocational 
success: total yearly earnings, average weekly wage, number of weeks 
employed, and number of positions held. ‘Wages bore no relation 
to school grade completed during the first four years of industry. 
This remained true whether wages were measured by total yearly 
earnings or by average weekly wages for the time employed. This 
statement holds true for both sexes.”® Dr. Woolley’s testing was 
done between 1911 and 1915, and the tests and methods she used are 
not those that would be chosen now. If she had used the most prom- 
ising tests available now, her predictions might have been as high 
as .14. 

Two more recent investigations which included a follow-up of 
vocational careers are of interest. The first was made in London 
by F. M. Earle and others of the staff of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, directed by C. S. Myers, and advised by a 
distinguished group of educators, social workers, and psychologists.° 
The second was made in Birmingham by Allen and Smith, who were 
trained under Myers and had full coéperation from those engaged 

® Woolley, Helen T., 4n Experimental Study of Children at Work or in School between the 
Ages of Fourteen and Eighteen Years, p. 733. The Macmillan Company, 1926. 


* Earle, F. M. and Other Members of the Staff of the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology, Methods of Choosing a Career. George G. Harrap and Company, Ltd., London, 1931. 
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in the London inquiry.*. These two investigations will be described 
here in only enough detail to render certain conclusions intel. 
ligible. 

In London the tests were made in 1925 and 1926 of children from 
13 years 9 months to 14 years 0 months, and their industrial histories 
ran from 2 years 7 months to 4 years thereafter. The examination 
of the school record, the testing, and the personal interviews were 
elaborate, painstaking, and representative of the very best that the 
world had to offer at that date. A careful medical examination was 
also made, and the implications for vocational life were recorded. 
Expert and sagacious counselors studied the facts for each child and 
gave him the best advice they could on general and special lines of 
work to seek or avoid. They recorded the advice they gave to each 
child, and later compared the success of those whose work was most 
nearly like the recommended work with the success of those whose 
work was less so. 

The measures or symptoms of success which they used were length 
of tenure, employers’ ratings of satisfactoriness, and employees’ rat- 
ings of liking or disliking. They found that when the job was like the 
sort which they had recommended as suitable and at which they had 
predicted success, the tenure was longer, the employer more often 
satisfied, and the boy or girl more often contented than when the job 
was unlike the sort recommended. The facts are presented somewhat 
optimistically, and most readers will tend to conclude that they are 
in sharp contrast to the findings of our Institute study for the pre- 
dictive value of facts known at age 14.0. But the degrees of cor- 
respondence between the vocational histories and the recommenda- 
tions or predictions were in fact of the same order of magnitude 
as those reported by us. 

Correlations computed from the facts presented by Earle in the 
London study are: 


Congruity of recommendations and employers’ estimate of satisfactoriness: 


Boys: All posts held 19 
Boys: Present posts only .16 
Girls: All posts held 31 
Girls: Present posts only 35 


7 Allen, E. Patricia and Smith, Percival, The Value of Vocational Tests as Aids to Choice of 
Employment. Treasurer's Department, Council House, Birmingham, England, 1932. 
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Congruity of recommendations and employees’ estimate of satisfactoriness : 


Boys: All posts held .06 
Boys: Present posts only 07 
Girls: All posts held 10 
Girls: Present posts only 13 


There is thus no conflict between the London results and the Insti- 
tute study of New York children. If the careers of the 600 boys 
and girls studied in London were followed to age 22.0, and if 
measurements of tenure, earnings, dignity of job, and liking for job 
were then correlated for congruity with the recommendations or 
prophecies made at the time of the test, the correlations should be 
somewhat higher than the Institute findings because the London study 
included determinations of interests, temperament, and physique, and 
ours did not. The chance that they would be much higher is slight. 

The Birmingham investigation was, in general, like that in London. 
There were minor changes in the tests used and the methods of fol- 
lowing the children’s careers, but the period followed was two years 
in every case. The jobs which were in accordance with the recom- 
mendations were held longer than those which were not. Employers 
rated the workers as suitable for the jobs and employees rated the 
work as suitable for them more often for the ‘“‘accordance” than for 
the “‘non-accordance’’ posts. 

The degree of correspondence between vocational success and the 
recommendations is hard to determine, because Allen and Smith ob- 
tained these ratings of suitability for fewer than half the cases, and 
because the ratings may have been influenced by knowledge on the 
part of the employers and children that the Juvenile Employment 
Office had or had not recommended the child or the job as suitable. 

Their reports give the frequencies of “unsuitable,” “suitable,” and 
“very suitable’ in relation to congruity with the recommendations. 
If it is assumed that the other cases omitted because of insufficient 
information would follow the same tendencies, the correlations be- 
tween recommendation and suitability would be .57, .43, .74, and .76 
for the employers’ ratings of first post, employers’ ratings of last 
post, children’s ratings of first post, and children’s ratings of last 
post respectively.* If the omitted cases are considered as cases of 


* Using the correlations by the bi-serial eta method as described by T. L. Kelley, Statistical 
Method, p. 250. The Macmillan Company, 1923. 
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mediocre suitability, the corresponding correlations would be .45, 
-35, -§5, and .49. Even the latter are much above the London 
correlations and above the Institute findings. In the London inquiry 
and in the Institute inquiry the opinions of the employers show much 
higher correlations than the opinions of the employees, but in the 
Birmingham inquiry the reverse is emphatically the case. These dif. 
ferences could be accounted for if the employers and the children were 
influenced in their ratings of suitability by the recommendations and 
whatever discussion accompanied them. 

. The contrast between the results of Allen and Smith and the Insti- 
tute results would largely disappear if they secured objective records 
of earnings and level of job and impartial records of the liking for 
the job. Their correlations would probably be somewhat higher than 
the Institute results, because of the fact that their examination of the 
children was more extensive and searching, but not much higher. 

In the reports of the London and Birmingham studies, infrequency 
of change of employers is used as a chief criterion of the validity of 
the recommendations made. Its value, however, is far below that of 
earnings, level of job, or liking for job, since it is an unimportant 
feature of vocational success except in so far as it is symptomatic of 
these three items. Workers in vocational psychology should be very 
cautious about using infrequency of change of employer as a measure 
of vocational success. Its correlations with annual earnings, level of 
jobs, and liking for jobs are far too low. The average of the corre. 
lations between frequency of change of employer and scores on intel 
ligence, clerical and mechanical tests, and measures of attendance, 
scholarship, conduct, and school progress is .o5%. 

The Institute findings have been strengthened by a study by Lorge 
and Metcalfe,® who retested 140 boys with the same tests that they 
had taken ten years before. The retest yielded scores in 1932-1933 
for each of the presumed abilities tested. As a result it was possible 
to measure the relationship between abilities as measured in 192I- 
1922 at age 14.0 and vocational success from age 20.0 to 22.0 as well 
as the relationship between the abilities as measured in 1932-1933 
at age 24.0 and the same criteria. 

® Lorge, Irving and Metcalfe, Zaida F., “The Prediction of Some Measures of Vocational Ad- 


justment on the Basis of Tests Given Eight Years before and of the Same Tests Given Two Years 
after the Fact Predicted,” Journal of Educational Psychology (in press). 
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The correlations between the scores on the 1921-1922 test and the 
1932-1933 tests were .57, .60, .66, and .63 for reading, arithmetic, 
mechanical adroitness, and clerical ability respectively. These corre- 
lations—ten years apart—compare favorably with retest correlations 
of intelligence quotients based on Stanford-Binet examinations five 
years apart. 

The averages of the correlations between the abilities as measured 
at age 14.0 and earnings from age 20.0 to 22.0 were .16 and .o9g for 
each of two groups of boys. The corresponding average correlations 
for the abilities as measured at age 24.0 and earnings at age 20.0 to 
22.0 were respectively .17 and .07%. The averages of the correla- 
tions between abilities as measured in 1921-1922 and interest in 
the job from age 20.0 to 22.0 were .07 and .15%, and abilities as 
measured in 1932-1933 and interest, .04% and .o8. The tests at age 
14.0 and at age 24.0 make for equally poor predictions of vocational 
success at age 20.0 to 22.0. Even if the tests were perfect measures 
of the abilities sampled and even if the measures of vocational success 
were perfect, the relationships existing between tests and criteria are 
so low that no vocational counselor could have foretold how much 
money a boy would earn at age 20.0 to 22.0, or how content he would 
be in his job at those ages. 

The general results of empirical studies of predictions in which 
the failures as well as the successes are honestly noted reveal that the 
proportion of failure to success is about 49 to 1. A prediction of 
vocational success made on the basis of the best information available 
about a child at age 14.0 is but 2 per cent better than chance. Most 
counseling is done on the basis of information not as elaborate, or as 
valid, reliable, or objective as that used in these empirical studies. 

The chances of a vocational counselor making a better prediction 
are small. Using the best tests and skills he now has, his predictions 
at best will have 95 per cent as much error as a guess. If the pre- 
dictions were made as guesses, the cost would be considerably less and 
the results about as successful. The counselor at the present time 
could predict success at clerical or mechanical work but little less 
poorly if he merely assigned every other person to such vocation in- 
stead of predicting on the basis of the most elaborate program devel- 
oped up to 1933. 

There will be a pronounced temptation for many counselors to 
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rationalize these results into a statement that psychological tests and 
cumulative school records are poor measuring instruments. By such 
statements they mean that tests are not valid. But psychological tests 
are more valid than hopes, hunches, intuitions. Personality tests lack 
validity; personality ratings lack objectivity and reliability; and intui- 
tions lack validity, reliability, and objectivity. A hunch works as fre. 
quently as any guess. It is not tests that are at fault. 

The difficulty with prediction of vocational success by test scores is 
not that tests are poor measures per se but rather that they are poor 
measures of vocational success. Personality tests, temperament rat- 
ings, and teachers’ estimates are not better measures per se nor are 
they better measures of vocational success. Vocational counselors 
have not defined what they are predicting. Criteria such as average 
weekly salary, interest in job, and occupational level have the advan- 
tage of being attempts at rigor. Vocational counselors have an 
opportunity for constructive advancement of their optimistic aspira- 
tions. That opportunity is the definition of goals in real and objective 
terms rather than in ambiguous verbalizations. To say that the pre- 
diction is in terms of chances of employment, level of job, interest in 


job, kind of job, salary, and efficiency is to have made genuine 
progress. 


HOW VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CAN BE IMPROVED 


Guidance will gain nothing by making its goal more vague. To claim 
that guidance is more than vocational guidance and educational guid- 
ance is to make confusion more confusing. ‘Life guidance” is the 
same subterfuge that “general transfer of training’ was to the Latin 
teacher. If we cannot predict for one important aspect of adjust- 
ment, can we expect to succeed in predicting all aspects of adjust- 
ment? If the vocational counselor restricts himself to what he can 
do with measurable success, he may be worthy of his hire. He will 
not be more worthy if he attempts the more unintelligible task of 
“life guidance.” More teaching may pay greater dividends than 
more guidance. 

Progress toward prediction of vocational success, however, may 
have to be achieved through an avenue other than the guidance of 
individuals. In an economic world in which the job is more a func- 
tion of luck and “pull” than of ability, reéducation of the employer 
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must be attempted. The poor predictions are probably attributable 
in part to the fact that employers do not pay for what they get, nor 
do employees receive what they are worth. Better predictions of 
vocational success are dependent upon a reorganization of the con- 
cepts of social and of economic worth. When individuals are paid in 
terms of performance, and when employers pay in terms of ability 
and efficiency rather than in terms of general average salary level, 
then can counsel approach the goal of its high purpose with assur- 
ance. Such a reform will necessitate the elimination of sentimentality 
and of inertia, and the encouragement of the true valuation of worth. 

In addition to the reorganization of the concepts of labor’s worth, 
the vocational counselor has other important tasks. The imparting 
of occupational information for vocational and cultural orientation, 
the acquainting of each individual with his potentialities for further 
education, and the prediction of educational level are those important 
tasks. Despite the lamentably poor results of vocational predictions, 
educational prediction can be made remarkably good. For vocational 
counselors to attempt more than educational guidance in the present 
economic system is to insure the truth of the opening statement of this 
paper: Vocational guidance is in danger of making a virtue of 
charlatanism. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IS NOT 
FORTUNE TELLING 


A REPLY TO DR. LORGE 


By HARRY DEXTER KITSON 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE conception of vocational guidance that pervades Dr. Lorge’s 

discussion of the investigation carried on by the Institute of Edu. 
cational Research is that typically held by the layman; viz., that the 
counselor merely examines the individual and concludes that he would 
make, let us say, a good optometrist; whereupon the counselor pats 
the individual on the back and tells him to be on his way. According 
to this conception the vocational counselor is a fortune teller whose 
most important stock in trade is a battery of tests by means of which 
he detects some mysterious aptitude which the individual is assumed 
to possess and then predicts the future of the individual. 


I 


Now while this view is held by most people, including many edu- 
cators, it does not represent the view or the aims of the best prac- 
titioners in the field. To predict would be to imply that the counselor 
had clairvoyant vision which would enable him to foretell what the 
occupations would be like twenty years hence: that he could foresee 
the new inventions that will revolutionize certain occupations; the 
strikes that will disrupt others; wars, tariffs, and other ‘“‘acts of God.” 
Surely the vast changes that have swept over the occupations during 
the past few years show the futility of such a hope. 

Nor can the counselor be much more certain with respect to the 
distant future of the individual. Factors affecting vocational ad- 
justment are so numerous that they cannot be comprehended in a 
single formula. In the report under discussion certain variables are 
cited, but no one would assert that these are all or even the most 
important. Even if these variables were multiplied by one hun- 
dred, specific prediction would be impossible, for no one could foresee 
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what additional factors might enter into the life of an individual and 
motivate him one way or the other. It was this fact that led William 
James to assert in 1890: “It is safe to say that individual histories 
and biographies will never be written in advance, no matter how 
‘evolved’ psychology may become.” 

While we are on this point, we should call attention to the fact that 
from massed statistics, however perfect, one cannot predict concern- 
ing any given individual. The insurance companies have developed 
statistical computations to a high degree of refinement; they know 
that of 1,000 40-year-old men with a blood pressure of 150 a certain 
number (let us say, 38) will die before the age of 60, but they do 
not make so bold as to say which 38 of the 1,000 will die before 
reaching that age. No more could a vocational counselor, with the 
best obtainable scatistics, say that a particular individual in a group 
of 1,000 would attain a certain vocational goal. 


II 


But there is a further reason why the well-trained vocational coun- 
selor refuses to predict a vocation for an advisee. He feels that it is 
morally wrong to make people’s decisions for them. On this point 
the Principles, officially adopted by the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, are particularly emphatic: “Care should be taken that 
the choice is made by the individual himself . . . absolute freedom 
of choice is his inherent right.” Regardless of the assistance ren- 
dered by the counselor, the individual must work out his own voca- 
tional salvation. The counselor does not predict his future any more 
than a minister, in giving religious advice, predicts whether the indi- 
vidual will go to Heaven or Hell. Genuine vocational counselors 
follow the dictates of progressive pedagogy and would approve un- 
qualifiedly Kilpatrick’s statement: “I have no right to fix my child’s 
character irrevocably. . . . I must do what I can to get him ulti- 
mately to the place where he can and will intelligently decide what 
ought to be done.” The process of bringing him to this point with 
respect to vocational problems constitutes the process of vocational 
guidance. 


+ James, William, Principles of Psychology, Vol. Il, p. 576. Henry Holt & Company, Inc., 1890. 
* Kilpatrick, William H., “Discipline and Character,” p. 229, Proceedings of the Mid-West Con- 
ference on Parent Education, February 1928. F 
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Ill 


The advocate of psychological tests may inquire, “If the vocational 
counselor does not rely on tests or make predictions, what service 
does he render?’ While space does not permit an expository answer 
to this question, we may indicate broadly the functions performed by 
the vocational counselor. He helps the individual to become inter. 
ested in worthy occupations, to find information about them, and to 
examine the conditions, opportunities, and rewards obtaining in them, 
He also assists the individual in making an inventory of his present 
assets—physical, psychological, social, and economic. At this point 
certain psychological tests may be administered, but the results can 
at best indicate only the present status of the individual, such as the 
level of achievement in an academic subject or the degree of intelli- 
gence—items which have not been and may never be related to future 
accomplishment in specific vocational situations; hence they are di- 
rectly useful only with reference to immediate (not remote) decisions 
which the individual faces. The counselor further directs the indi- 
vidual in securing the general education and specific training which 
will best prepare him for occupational endeavor. (This is sometimes 
called educational guidance and is an integral part of the vocational 
guidance program.) He assists the individual to find a job when he 
needs it, and to meet the problems which subsequently arise through- 
out his career. 

Three points should be noted with reference to these functions: 

1. The individual being “guided” is not a passive victim to be 
tested and predicted about. Throughout the entire process he is an 
active agent. He is urged to think and do—in short, to exert activ- 
ity—in line with modern educational theory. The process might well 
be described as one of habit-formation. Through a set of disciplines, 
administered through class and individual assignments, by means of 
wide reading, directed discussion, and observation, the individual 
builds up habits which he can apply in dealing with vocational 
situations.* 

2. The counselor, be he ever so competent, does not work alone. 
He musters various forces which play upon the individual, and which 
can assist him in his thinking and planning: the school curriculum, 


*See Vocational Guidance, p. 160, White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
The Century Co., 1932. 
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library facilities, opportunities for trying his hand at various occu- 
pational tasks, facilities for training in occupational skills, openings 
for initial occupational endeavor, etc. The literature of vocational 
guidance is full of examples showing how the counselor organizes 
these facilities of the environment. 

3. Finally, it should be observed that this kind of vocational guid- 
ance is not a momentary performance, a sort of vaccination which 
the individual is given at the age of 14, designed to immunize him 
against failure in vocational life. It is rather a long-term process 
which may cover the lifetime of the individual. On this point the 
Principles, already referred to, read as follows: “Since there is a 
necessity for making continuous adjustments, vocational guidance 
must offer constant service to the individual.” 

Since the boys and girls tested by the Institute of Educational Re- 
search did not have vocational guidance, but only took tests which, 
it was hoped, might be found to have vocational significance, we can- 
not regard the investigation reported by Dr. Lorge as being in any 
sense an evaluation of vocational guidance. It does indubitably show 
that the particular tests used do not give any indication of the broad 
occupational fields in which the children were found at the age of 22. 
Perhaps if these individuals could be followed up for twenty years 
more or until they have had a chance to become vocationally stabil- 
ized, the correlations might be somewhat higher; but they probably 
would never be high enough to be statistically significant. It is hoped 
that funds will be forthcoming so that the investigaticn can be con- 
tinued and so that those persons who are still not convinced of 
the limitations of tests may finally see the futility of their hopes. 

Since their aim is not that of prediction, vocational counselors will 
take sharp issue with Dr. Lorge when he asserts that “vocational 
guidance must be tested by ascertaining the relationship between pre- 
diction and fulfillment.”’ They insist that its value can be determined 
only by following up a large number of persons who have had voca- 
tional guidance of the sort indicated above, and a comparable group 
who have not had it; and by seeing if the former attain a higher 
degree of success than the latter. This is admittedly a difficult as- 
signment and it may be found to be no more possible than would be 
a similar follow-up of religious and non-religious persons in the en- 
deavor to prove the value of religion. 
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Apart from this negative service, the complete work-histories of 
the more than 2,000 individuals in the Institute study would throw 
much light on the influence which various factors may exert in voca- 
tional adjustments. 

The enlightened servants of the vocational guidance movement are 
not trying to make of vocational guidance a science. Even at its 
highest development it will only be an art like the practice of heal- 
ing, teaching, and nursing. The expectation that it can be carried 
on through prediction is rightfully termed a chimera. Results such 
as those reported by Dr. Lorge should do much to dispel that illusion. 
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MY SOGIAL FAITH 


By EDWARD HARTMAN REISNER 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


PROPOSE to write down what I believe regarding the purposes 

and functions of society and what I regard as possible of achieve- 
ment within the make-up and resources of human beings living to- 
gether in community ways. . 

I am led to do this because every day in countless relationships 
my thinking and acting are referred to a comprehensive conception of 
the social order. My work is with teachers who are going to be en- 
gaged in the business of creating citizens, or who ought to be so en- 
gaged. And how can one discuss ways and means of civic education 
unless there exists in one’s consciousness a fairly definite conception 
of what society may be and ought to be? 

What I propose to set forth is not in the nature of reasoned argu- 
ment, but rather in the nature of a faith; not what I can scientifically 
prove, but what I believe; not what I can demonstrate, but what I 
hope for. For that reason also I state my positions in the first per- 
son singular. “Credo”: “I believe’—that is the formula of faith. 

At the same time, one’s faiths are closely related to one’s store 
of experience. They are not sheer moonshine—empty Utopian 
schemes—but have a definite tie-up with concrete reality. They 
represent the distant future projection—beyond a broken line—of 
past tendency and current turmoil. They are consistent with funda- 
mental conceptions of society and social organization. They result 
from the process of painting out, or at least toning down, certain 
unsatisfactory characteristics of the present social order which are the 
general object of attack on the part of thoughtful and ethically sen- 
sitive persons, and of emphasizing characteristics and qualities which 
have the general approbation and support of thoughtful and ethically 
sensitive persons in this generation. Such thinking is “wishful,” to 
be sure, and akin to efforts made in past times to describe the king- 
dom of heaven; but it operates with experience for which there is 
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living and concrete suggestion, and the ideal kingdom which it depicts 
is of the earth and man. 

This statement of social faith is not intended to deal with ways and 
means, but with ultimate ends. It is not concerned with specific 
social arrangements or with legal enactments, but with the kind of 
society which is to be created through such instrumentalities. The 
moral concepts with which it deals are legislative in the most com- 
prehensive sense, namely, of setting goals of achievement to which 
immediate programs of action may lead. 


I believe that the economic system should be so organized and oper- 
ated as to provide the material means to a full and happy life for 
all. 

Technology has so greatly increased man’s powers of production 
that-there is no longer any reason for the existence on levels of want 
and anxiety of any substantial part of the population. There is no 
excuse for the shocking inequalities among the members of society 
which have existed and still exist with respect to the returns made 
to individuals for their productive labor. Since the opportunity 
which some take advantage of to make tremendous fortunes is defi- 
nitely dependent upon the entire social environment, society at large 
possesses the right and is under the obligation to recover for social 
uses a substantial part of the created surplus of wealth. Among 
the first objectives to be sought in this redistribution is the elimi- 
nation of some of the most pressing anxieties to which individuals in 
our day are subject. Of these may be named the tragedy of unem- 
ployment, against which the efficiency of practical methods of in- 
surance has already been demonstrated. Also the spectre of depend- 
ent old age, against which provision by insurance can likewise be 
made. The list may be expanded to include insurance against the 
costs of accident and illness and provision for dependents when the 
wage-earner of the family is disabled or deceased. 

The intellect and good will of society should be mobilized for the 
establishment of a rational balance between production and con- 
sumption of goods, and of a reasonable and economical system of 
distribution. When such balance is achieved the workers in field and 
factory can be guaranteed a fair return for their labor. Piracy in 
high places—notably in some aspects of banking and in flotation and 
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exchange of securities—should be abolished so that individuals may 
count on the possession and use of such surplus as their industry and 
special productive capacity may afford them and as may be left to them 
after they have made their legitimate contributions to the common 
store. Only when our economic life has been rationally organized as 
the means of the good life for all, can the real meaning of work be 
experienced, for only then can it be felt that one’s work is a positive 
contribution to the common good and, as such, is one of the funda- 
mental forms of the individual’s moral self-expression and self-real- 
ization. 


I believe in democracy as the ultimate and best form of political 
government and in all that democracy implies for its complete and 
healthy operation. 

Just as the objective of government should be the common good, 
so the basis of government should be the common will. If there existed 
anywhere in the universe perfect patterns of social administration and 
a way of discovering them, the person or persons who have that con- 
tact with perfection might indeed be set up to rule over their fellows. 
But since the problems of society change from day to day and since 
solutions are affected by the constant addition of new quantities, the 
only intellectual method which promises workable decisions for ever- 
recurring necessities of choice is an experimental method. For the 
successful operation of such method there is required the fullest free- 
dom of inquiry, of publication, and of persuasion. There must be a 
free press, free speech, and the right of free meeting. All agencies 
for the finding and publishing of truth must be afforded their full 
opportunity of contributing to the education of the community in 
matters of public decision and of influencing the final choice. Not 
even may the system of public education be bound so closely to the 
service of government that it becomes an inflexible agency for creating 
attitudes and prejudices regarding specific points of public policy in 
the minds of children. 

Anyone who is fair-minded must admit that the present operation 
of the principle of universal suffrage as the basis of government leaves 
much to be desired in the way of efficiency and intelligence, but the 
relative failure of democratic control is due rather to imperfections 
of operation than to error in principle. The inadequacy of popular 
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government is in direct ratio to the ignorance and the listlessness 
of the public. The happy operation of democracy will depend upon 
the development of popular education to a point in comparison with 
which the efforts which have already been made will appear to be 
slight indeed, and upon the heightening of civic devotion on the part 
of the majority to a level now attained by only a very few. 

My faith in the inevitability of democracy as the ultimate form 
of political organization in enlightened and civic-minded societies is 
not shaken by the present popularity of various forms of dictatorship 
in European countries. The modern form of absolutism differs 
markedly from those forms which developed in past times and held 
sway over illiterate and unorganized societies, for we can see that 
modern dictators in “corporative”’ or “totalitarian’’ states hold power 
as the representatives of mass opinion and will. They speak not for 
themselves, but for the people. They are leaders because of their 
exceptional skill as interpreters and followers of crushing majority 
attitudes and purposes. But the day is bound to come when the 
totalitarian state will break up into parties and the evolution toward a 
form of popular and representative government will resume its relent- 
less drive. Current autocracy derives from democracy and will 
ultimately return to democracy. 


I believe in the worth and the potentialities of human personality, 
without prejudice on account of race, color, nationality, or religion. 

I do not mean to imply that all human beings are of equal worth 
or that I have equal regard for all of them. Obviously they differ 
with respect to intelligence, character, refinement, taste, and morals, 
and among them I am continually passing judgments of good or bad, 
better or worse. But I am determined that I shall not prejudge a 
man, belittle, or hate, or despise, or suspect him, because of his 
national or racial origin, the color of his skin, or the way in which 
he chooses to worship God. 

I see the impossibility of making any real community out of the 
disparate population elements in the United States unless the spirit 
of neighborliness is deepened and broadened to include all minority 
groups. We can never be a community until the divisions of under- 
standing and sympathy which at present exist between white man and 
colored, Jew and Gentile, Protestant and Catholic, native son and 
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immigrant, be overcome. Nor can there be laid any true foundation 
for broader accord among the nations of the world until the essen- 
tial snobberies of race and color and religion be eliminated in a feel- 
ing for the essential oneness of humankind. 

I deplore prejudices—particularly those of race—not only because 
they unjustifiably deny the existence of human worth in individual 
persons, but because they damn in advance and without a hearing the 
potentialities of millions living and of countless generations yet to 
be. And because of this denial of the possibility of future progress 
in a disadvantaged minority group, the very present means of their 
improvement are denied them. They are not given the opportunity 
for that experimentation in the functions of citizenship which is 
necessary for their political development and they are deprived of the 
enjoyment of those means of education which alone are capable of 
lifting them out of their condition of inferiority. 


I believe that the strictly competitive national form of political organi- 
zation is only a stage in a process of political evolution which will 
eventuate in a condition of amity and mutual helpfulness among 
the peoples of the world. 

It is dificult in 1934 to hold to a faith in the ultimate realization 
of peace and coéperation among the nations of the earth. In the East 
are moving new and powerful forces of imperialism which threaten 
to come into conflict with the older imperial structures of the Western 
World. Economic nationalism is running riot on the heels of a world- 
wide economic depression. The agencies of conciliation which the 
nations established following the World War seem to be losing 
prestige and power. Efforts to reduce national armaments are fruit- 
less in an atmosphere of suspicion and fear. And yet, in spite of all, 
I do believe that peace will come and that war will go. 

I so believe for many reasons. Primary among these is the con- 
viction that economic nationalism for the smaller nations of the world 
is impossible and for the larger nations unprofitable. And why may 
we not count on man’s best interests to point the way to political 
arrangements more consistent with national welfare? 

Secondly, there are conditions which indicate that exploitative 
capitalism in our modern world, which is the source of the tension 
among nations, is at its peak and will from now on decline in the 
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interest of a greater spread of common welfare to the accompani- 
ment of a toning down of the profit motive in the economic order, 
With the lessening of interest in the world market for the sake of 
private profits, the ruling class will be less aggressive in pushing im. 
perialistic schemes, and tension among the nations of the world will 
consequently be less acute. 

A third reason, which, however, was powerless to stop the World 
War of 1914 to 1918, lies in the fact of increasing ‘“‘community” 
among the nations of the world. At a tremendous rate of acceler. 
ation the peoples of the world are becoming physical neighbors, and 
at a lesser, but not insignificant rate they are becoming social neigh- 
bors. These increasing ties of intercourse and understanding make 
the thought of war more and more foreign to a predominantly peace- 
ful and peace-loving consciousness which is developing among the ad- 
vanced nations of the world. 

And last I believe that peace will ultimately reign because so many 
individuals and so many institutions and organizations in the world 
believe in it and are working in its favor. Earlier generations ac- 
cepted war as natural and inevitable. Our generation thinks of war 
not only as inhuman and unreasonable, but also as avoidable. The 
old morality accepted war and made something of a virtue of it. 
The new morality sees war as sheer, sinful human waste. In the 
long run the new spirit of peace will win because it is positive and 
constructive. 


I believe in a vastly expanded and improved program of education 
as the means for the reconstruction of human ability to order 
more wisely the common life and to participate more effectively in 
social functions. 

I recognize the obvious and incontrovertible fact of the disparities 
in mental ability which obtain among individuals, and I recognize the 
additional and more important fact that these disparities in large 
measure rest upon original differences of native endowment which 
no amount of education could overcome. Some individuals will al- 
ways be mentally inferior to others. Some are so meagrely endowed 
that they are susceptible of little improvement through education. 
But taking persons by and large, society is not beginning to make as 
much out of its human material as it could by means of education. 
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The waste which comes from this failure to develop human re- 
sources occurs in many ways. It occurs first through the unfavorable 
home environment in which countless children are reared, which in- 
terferes with their normal physical development, warps their morals, 
and fails to stimulate their intellectual growth. It occurs through the 
negative operation of a faulty play environment for children and 
through negative suggestions of an immature and undeveloped com- 
munity. It occurs through the present inadequacy of the schools and 
higher institutions of education. It occurs finally through the ab- 
sence of any adequate opportunity for adults to continue their educa- 
tion throughout their lives. 


There are many who to-day are complaining that we spend too 


much on education. As a matter of fact, we haven’t begun to spend 
money on education. What we spend now is only an insignificant 
amount compared with what society some day will spend on the devel- 
opment of children and youth and in the maintenance of educational 
and recreational services for adults. It is almost impossible to state 
the proper relationship of education to other social functions in terms 
of money. Certainly a good teacher is worth more to society than a 
good banker or a good manufacturer of automobiles or clothing. 
It is equally clear that it means more to a city that all boys and girls 
should have opportunities to play, indoors and out, at all seasons of the 
year, under good influences, than that the same city should have a 
flock of millionaires in its list of citizens. To put education in its 
proper relationship to the living processes of society and to state 
the cost of such education in terms of money would give a staggering 
total. Perhaps we should not attempt to state the money cost of 
adequate education in a social order in which money is so important 
as it is in ours. 

What a social force education, developed to its highest possibilities, 
could be for the improvement of human beings and the social order in 
which they live! Education is the primary function of society be- 
cause it is the active, conscious means of social evolution. 


I believe in the limitless capacity of the human race to improve: 
to improve through raising the quality of individuals, through ever- 
extending conquests over nature for the means of existence and satis- 
factions, and through ever better management of the collective life. 
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I hold this faith in full view of human history and of the cop. 
temporary scene. History I know to be in large part a record of 
human inadequacy and failure, and in this day there is a tremendous 
drag of ignorance, prejudice, and selfishness, and a shocking amount 
of injustice, anxiety, want, and misery. But the human race has 
moved forward, continues to move forward, and will never stop 
moving forward as long as the sun furnishes energy for life upon 
the earth. 

This conviction draws support from a long look backward—over a 
period of a half million years—to the time when homo sapiens 
emerged from the animal stock within which he was conceived and 
out of which he sprang. Born weak, relatively unprotected in a 
world of innumerable foes, he pitted himself against his environment 
equipped with a superior mind and a deep-seated determination to 
make the best of things and survive. In the long course of time 
he learned to clothe and house himself. He brought under his 
dominion to serve him a large part of the animal kingdom. He 
learned to cultivate the soil and raise crops for food. He learned 
the use of fire. He perfected countless arts. He organized a great 
variety of social forms for the management of the collective exist- 
ence. He learned to create beauty in many forms. He derived 
formulas for understanding the universe in which he lived. He es 
tablished rules of conduct and disciplined himself with a coercive 
sense of right and wrong. And all this had taken place before the 
beginning of recorded history. I salute those distant ancestors with 
respect and gratitude and pride for having made so much headway 
for us in nine-tenths of all the difficult factors upon which civilization 
is built. Beside a steam radiator in a steel and brick building, with 
winter snow flying, most feelingly I salute them. 

Compared with the long period of unrecorded time within which 
these fundamental controls of the environment were built up by the 
human race, the period of historical record has been short indeed, 
but the last two thousand years have seen additions to man’s armory 
of conscious struggle with his surroundings, physical and social, which 
promise stupendous possibilities for the millions of years which the 
human story has yet to run. With man applying the instrumentality 
of conscious control of his evolution and the forces freed for his use 
by scientific method, there is no good reason for placing a limit upon 
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what he may do toward providing himself with material goods for 
his survival and comfort, toward combating disease, toward elevat- 
ing the levels of his experience and action, and toward the reorganiza- 
tion of his social life in all its bearings, economic and political, both 
immediate and remote, in the interest of all good human uses. 

I am indignant as I see so many of the current generation of in- 
tellectuals devoting their energies to spreading a gray pall of dis- 
couragement and defeatism over the scene of human striving. These 
ladies and gentlemen appear to despise the human race, individually 
and collectively considered. They take delight in adding to the record 
of man’s failures and keep up a continuous chant to the effect that 
every day in every way the world grows worse and worse! They 
seem to think that the world is all gone to hell and there is nothing 
to do about it. 

Any fair-minded person, to be sure, will admit that there are a 
tremendous number of things wrong with the world—things that need 
changing or even outright smashing. And that there is great need 
of fearless, straight thinking and talking and doing about them. But 
what justification is there for a final attitude of hopelessness? There 
have been periods in human history when the roads seemed blocked 
and no way out appeared, but certainly this current generation is not 
in such a period. We are in an age when the very catalogue of our 
ills is the program of reform. 


Undoubtedly there are many persons who will be unfavorably 
affected by the profession of faith set forth above. They will say 
that it is lacking in realism because it forsakes the troubled, imper- 
fect, and tragic present scene of human affairs and takes refuge in a 
never-never land of perfection and fulfillment. For this reason they 
will find my statement of a social faith intellectually insincere. 
Moreover they will condemn it as a substitute of wish for action. 
They will say it is a “compensation” in face of a world that is too 
discouraging to be accepted for what it is. They will find in it the 
excuse for a moral holiday and for the postponement of active efforts 
at reformation. In final damning phrase, it will be classified as an 
“escape mechanism’’ akin to all the religious formulas which man 
from time immemorial has employed to save him from life which has 
him beaten. 
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The only answer to these negative evaluations is to admit that 
a profession of faith is just that—a profession of faith. And faith 
in the twentieth century continues to be what it always has been—"‘the 
substance of things hoped for and the evidence of things not seen,” 
Faith, at least when it deals with such broad vistas of life as have 
been included above, is a religious experience. My social faith is a 
part of a religious outlook and of a total of religious attitudes appro. 
priate to the mental processes and the social setting of the twentieth 
century. Without appeal to God or Providence or any metaphys. 
ical mysticism, it represents the attitudes and outlook of a person who 
“believes” in life as something positive, as something ultimately good, 
and as something which in the long run will triumph. 

Granted that my social faith is a statement which must be classi. 
fied as religious, does it thereby of necessity represent a mechanism 
of escape? Not so if the categories of religion include action as well 
as contemplation. Not so if St. Christopher, the soldier of God, is 
religious, just as St. Francis, the worshipful mystic, is religious. 
Hard fighting, against heavy odds, in the face of occasional strategic 
losses can be carried on best when there is in the soldier’s heart a 
conviction that triumph can and will come in the end. Such a faith 
in the ultimate success of a time-long struggle against human weak- 
ness and ignorance and the imperfections of social institutions is the 
basis of the comprehensive strategy of campaigns for human progress. 
Without it, the petulant negatives of social criticism are mere sniper's 
shots at endless waves of human inadequacy and wrong. 

Be it confession of weakness or not, I need my social faith. | 
need it as incentive to action. I need it because it provides a necessary 
element of repose. I need it for the buoyant undertone which it 
offers for the support of the day’s work. I need it as the source of 
sympathy for human failure and human weakness. I need it so that 
on occasion I may laugh with that lumbering giant of human progress 
who seems to be in no great haste to reach his goals. 
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“EDUCATION FOR LEISURE”: 
SOME PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


E hear and read much these days about the increasing 

amounts of voluntary leisure time which are becoming avail- 
able to Americans. On all hands, too, we encounter aspirations call- 
ing for more purposive educations designed to increase the ‘‘wise use 
of leisure.” But comprehensive and carefully studied programs for 
such educations are as yet very few and very tentative. 


REPORTS ON THE USE OF LEISURE TIME IN THE UNITED STATES 


Some valuable foundations for further study of the problems of 
need and purpose of educations for leisure have been provided by 
Chapter XVIII, “Recreation and Leisure Time Activities,”* of the 
Report of President Hoover’s Research Committee on Recent Social 
Trends in the United States. 

The devotions of present-day Americans to leisure-time occupa- 
tions, and their opportunities for much “play” therein, are at least 
partly indicated by the startlingly large sums estimated by the au- 
thors to be spent annually for such purposes. The total reaches 
more than ten billion dollars, of which, roughly, more than six bil- 
lion is for. Travel and Mobility, more than two billion for Commer- 
cial Amusements, more than a third of a billion for Leisure Time 
Associations, and only slightly less than a billion for Games, Sports, 
Outdoor Life, etc. 

When it is recalled that the total expenditures of all American 
states for elementary and secondary schools for 1930 was computed 
to be hardly two and one-half billion dollars, and the total receipts 
of all colleges and universities only slightly more than a half billion 
dollars, the above estimates of amounts spent for recreations assume 
new significance. 

* The complete monograph report, entitled Americans at Play, is published by McGraw-Hill. (1933.) 
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And at that, the Committee on Social Trends left several rather 


wide gaps in its survey of “recreations and leisure-time activities,” dal 
It presents no data on the “reading recreations” of the people— %**' 
surely, with respect to scope, time given, the variety of participants, (tr 
the most noteworthy, and perhaps the least expensive, of all our it s 
major leisure-season occupations. ca 
Neither did the Committee report on the “vacation living” of * 
the millions of Americans who spend two or more weeks each sum- 
mer or winter in mountain or seashore residence—clearly, on the om 
whole, a noble and sanative use of leisure time. 
Again, the Recent Social Trends study makes no mention of ae 
“street-strolling” and “‘window-shopping’”’ which have become such 4 
extensively followed inexpensive diversions for millions on our well- Q 
lighted streets. In fact it would appear that the Committee gave “a 


its attention chiefly to the more highly organized public and com- 
mercial agencies of diversion and recreation. A more exhaustive r 
examination of the total range of the diversional, recreational, and “ 
other leisure-time activities of America would probably show that - 
those not reported upon would bulk fully as large in basic values as P 
those analyzed by the Committee. And in the Report there were 
some other omissions which require close consideration. 

Social and religious reformers have for centuries been intensely ; 
concerned to prevent degenerative uses of the leisure time given by a 
holidays, idle times between jobs, and the unemployment seasons - 


In 


enjoyed by the rich or the dole-supported. And for a century at “ 
least the idealistic promoters of extension and adult educations in "7 
Great Britain have had largely in view cultural objectives not unlike | 

those now embraced by the aspirations of such leaders as L. P. Jacks, 29 
Alexander Meiklejohn, E. D. Martin, and others. ee 


But it was about 1915 that the idealizations of American education 


in this area were considerably crystallized by the theories of educa- rid 
tional values shaped through the workers on the Commission for a “a 
Reorganization of Secondary Education. One of their seven ‘“‘majo = 
objectives,” it will be recalled, was ‘‘education for the wise use of |,. 

leisure.” 


A few of the groupings of educational values and objectives pro- 
posed by that Commission (in their Cardinal Principles) are now WI 
self-evidently valid, and capable of reliable implementation. Espe- 
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cally is that the case with: Physical Educations (educations to con- 
serve and promote physical well-being) ; and Vocational Educations 
(training for productive competency in particular vocations). And 
it should prove possible soon, also, to validate their Educations for 
Citizenship (for superior political membership), even though reliable 
“implementations” for such educations remain to be discovered. 

But three other of their divisions of values—Fundamental Proc- 
esses, Good Family Membership, and Ethical Educations—probably 


© cannot be validated or implemented because of utter lack of homo- 
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And an even less satisfactory division was their Wise-Use-of- 
Leisure grouping—a sad hodgepodge, a confused omnium gatherum 
of a grouping. Nevertheless, because of recently aroused convic- 
tions as to increases of leisure—for “‘all”—in prospect, and for 
other reasons, some weakly sentimental, some profoundly wise, much 
discussion of “education for leisure” is taking place. Hence the 
subject needs clarifying, realistic, and constructive analysis wherever 
practicable. 


ACTUAL AND POTENTIAL USES OF LEISURE 


In the strictest sense, “leisure’’ includes all time not required for eco- 
nomic productive work. More freely interpreted, it includes all time 
not required for work, and for such other habitual commitments as 
sleeping, eating, worshiping, dressing, required military service, and 
so forth. Let us employ the term in the latter sense here. 
_ How do “normal” adults or children now use leisure time? Obvi- 
‘ously, for many very unlike purposes: joy-giving play (play of “big 
muscle’ kinds, of intellectual kinds, of sociability kinds) ; purposive 
self-cultivation, intellectual or other; following after amusements, 
diversions, pleasures; obtaining needed rest without sleep; sleep as 
siesta; seeking rather purposive recreations or exercises as health- 
regimens ; sharing in household, child-companioning, and other domes- 
tic (but non-vocational) activities; enjoying pastimes; pursuing hob- 
bies or avocations; doing useful work about homes; taking part in 
politics ; training and leading children; and many others. 

How is “leisure time’’ usually distributed in civilized societies? 
What prevailing amounts are now available from: each “full work- 
ing day” in professional or craft or home or farm or school by full- 
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time workers or students; Sabbath and holidays per week; vacation 
seasons per year? 

Further analyses are needed of the distributions of available lei. 
sure time, and of the several types of leisure-time uses, now pre 
vailingly practiced by: children and adolescents, ages 5 to 18; men, 
ages 18 to 30; women, ages 18 to marriage; professional men, from 
commencement of work to age 40; professional women, same ages; 
mothers as homemakers, 2 to 5 children, ages 24 to 40; business 
men, ages 40 to 60, of college background; farmers, ages 30 to 50; 
and other distinguishable classes. 

What are some of the more conspicuously hurtful or wasteful or 
“low efficiency” ways in which any one of the foregoing ‘‘classes” or 
types of persons are now in important proportions spending their 
leisure seasons—the plural being intended to connote separate uses 
of leisure time for sheer rest, for energy-consuming “pleasures,” for 
self-elevating cultures, and so forth? For example, what “unwise 
uses of leisure” does the reader believe to be now characteristic of: 
women school teachers, ages 35 to 50, in summer vacation ten weeks? 
Manual workers in the building trades, on forty-hour weeks with 
idle Saturdays? High school girls under considerable pressures, first, 
to make good scholastic marks (their work) and, second, to share 
in sports and coterie sociabilities in leisure hours after school? Ma- 
ture business men, in executive or capital-administering positions, 
with very variable working hours and much evening committee work 
(their work)? Diagnoses of these and other ‘‘case situations” are 
now urgently needed. 

Another method of evaluation deserving of careful use in these 
times when educational and philosophical leaders tend to indulge 
extensively in sweeping, and, commonly, wishful generalizations rests 
on critical consideration of the ranges of persons and the amounts 
of their leisure time now spent in well-recognized ways. 

On hot Sundays in summer millions of members of family groups 
throng to beaches near New York City. Is this a wise or an unwise use 
of leisure? From Maine to the end of Florida and thence around 
the gulf to western Texas are more than 2,000 miles of seacoast and 
sea-water play places, thronged by millions in summers, and, in the 
south, in winters—some spending several weeks of vacation, some 
as holiday visitors. Are these profitable or profitless uses of leisure? 
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On Sundays and other non-working days some ten to fifteen mil- 
lion American family groups, nearly as many now from farms as 
from towns, “drive” in their automobiles for “outings.” More than 
a million Mississippi Valley farmers drive to the Rockies each sum- 
mer for periods of one to four weeks. The mountains and lakes of 
the eastern and Pacific slope states likewise receive their millions for 
vacation periods. Shall we evaluate these as wise or unwise uses 
of leisure ? 

Consider the abundantly lighted theatre and shopping centres of 
all our cities. Every fair evening, but especially on Saturday and 
Sunday evenings, these are thronged by mildly gay strollers, among 
whom youths and unmarried men and women relatively preponderate. 
How should these diversions be evaluated? 

The moving pictures attract millions, even in times of depression. 
Here, too, persons from 16 to 30, and conspicuously those who are 
earning money but are still unmarried, far exceed all others in their 
proportions. Recalling that the two central responsibilities of per- 
sons from 16 to 30 years of age are to get well started in vocations 
and to begin rearing of families, what adverse or approving criti- 
cisms of these kinds of leisure season activities are justifiable for 
their chief devotees? 

Nearly all Americans from 30 to 60 years of age now do much 
reading—reading of library books, of fiction circulated by “book 
clubs,” of women’s magazines, of men’s magazines, of pulp” 
fiction magazines, of Sunday newspapers, of morning and evening 
newspapers, of Sears-Roebuck catalogues, etc. How evaluate this 
widespread reading as now prevailingly done by: college graduates 
in their mature years; nervous business executives; the million 
school teachers of our public schools; all farmers; hoboes; prisoners ; 
homemakers with several children, no servants? How evaluate it 
as done by: Women of less than 100 1.Q.? Men of more than 120 
1.Q.? Young persons still in high school or college? 

Americans now spend vast sums of money on music—dinner music, 
phonograph music, theatre music, and especially radioed music. For 
many, listening to music constitutes the most attractive of all diver- 
sions. But patronage of “superior” music is said not to be great, 
the wealth and leisure of our people being considered. But also the 
“social functionings” of great music—morality, religious, patriotic, 
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sublimational functionings—seem to be growing less practicable and 
significant in our more intellectual civilizations. How, then, shall 
we evaluate present-day devotions of leisure time and resources to 
music ? 

But there are means and methods of diversion, pastime, resting, 
and pleasure-seeking which most good judges pronounce harmful, 
especially if they have produced intense preoccupying interests or 
addictions. Saloons, bars, taverns, and other drinking places have 
long been in public disfavor. Gathering places for opium smoking, 
for card gambling, for illicit sexual indulgences, and for betting on 
races, pugilistic encounters, and other contests have long been looked 
upon as harmful, if not destructive, agencies for the majority of their 
patrons. Racing tracks for horses or hounds seem to lead to gam. 
bling far more than do public and abundantly patronized contests 
between baseball or football teams, and hence tend to become morally 
malodorous. 

In America more than other countries, it is often alleged, sports 
serve as intensely alluring attractions to thousands, even millions, of 
onlookers—“bleacherites.”” Informed opinion seems to vary greatly 
with respect to the valuations of these “leisure season” diversions— 
as indeed to some extent it does in evaluating drinking places—‘‘poor 
men’s clubs’’—race tracks, and commercial amusement resorts. 

Likewise, there are differences of opinion regarding values of 
men’s clubs, women’s clubs (especially as these attract mothers of 
children), bridge playing, the entertainings of “high society,”’ such 
festivals as ‘‘fairs,’’ religious revivals, and the like. 

Still another kind of approach will prove useful in our sociological 
analyses of actual and potential uses of leisure. Forgetting prevail- 
ing practices of past times or the present, we may search for answers 
to such queries as: What are some ways in which we, the readers of 
these lines, could have better spent at least some of our leisure time 
in recent years? Better to what valuable ends—health conservation, 
vocational advancement or permanence, civic competency, cultural 
refinement and enrichment, moral or religious betterment? 

In civilized societies the opportunities and obligations of older 
youths and adults cannot profitably be grouped simply under the two 
categories of work and play. It will help to clear thinking if we 
diagnose as separate “life strands” or “careers” the eight or ten 
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most tangible sets of activities which the more approvable men and 
women among us carry on according to somewhat “balanced” pro- 
grams. Obviously, these ‘‘careers” include: (a) the vocational (or 
economic-service-producing career); (b) the family-rearing career; 
(c) the religious-sharing career; (d) the politics-sharing or civic 
career (calling especially for kinetic activities in our democracies) ; 
(e) the health-conserving career; (f) the culture-elevating career 
(enrichment of spirital or intellectual and aesthetic personal posses- 
sions of culture) ; (g) the recreational or vigor storing career—espe- 
cially for vocationally highly specialized persons; (h) the pleasure- 
seeking career, or, as usually appreciated, the “play” career (in 
which pastimes, diversions, pleasures, avocations are sought pri- 
marily for the pleasure they give and without much conscious refer- 
ence to their vocational, civic, cultural, or other concomitant effects). 

Now wherever men live up to the higher opportunities and obli- 
gations of present-day civilized life—at its seeming best as found 
among our most prosperous, our most schooled, our most “urbanized” 
workers who seek for suburban living and camp vacationing, our 
most ‘‘cultured’”’ readers of books and patrons of music, our really 
forceful political coéperators, our really serious parents and religious 
promoters—the above “careers” tend inevitably to separate out, to 
require each its special times and conditions and focusings of effort, 
and to beget for each its own criteria of optimum values. And, of 
course, some men and women among us are always being tempted 
or impelled to pursue one or a few of these “careers” to the neglect 
of others—with consequences as sad and deranging as if they had 
left out essential ingredients from what should be properly balanced 
“diets.”’ Some men pursue their vocations to the neglect of family, 
health, religion, and citizenship. Some pursue culture excessively, 
and fall short in their vocations. For the present, many socially 
approved, superior stock, professionally “climbing,’”’ men and women 
in our midst are disastrously sacrificing ‘“‘family rearing” to their 
personal or social ambitions or to their ultra refined “standards of 
comfort.” 

If, then, the affairs of civilized human beings are to thrive along 
the several lines of their non-vocational careers—and especially 
along the lines of superior political membership and superior per- 
sonal culture, themselves both recent products of civilization—then 
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time, effort, and thoughtful planning must be given to them. Obyi.- 
ously, these can only be given from the time and energy and oppor. 
tunities which now fall within our “leisure.” 

In our democracy, for example, it is certain that the operations of 
governments—and, above all, city, state and national governments— 
are becoming steadily more complex. The optimum roles of indi- 
vidual citizen voters in such governments may not in reality be of 
increasing complexity—any more than those of the soldier in gigan. 
tic modern armies—beyond the complexities of citizens in town or 
rural county governments; but it is certain that the discovery of such 
optimum roles is at present a difficult, if not nearly impossible, matter 
for most well-intentioned adults. 

In this “career area,” then, the future seems to offer large possi- 
bilities for “wise use of leisure’? education—which, of course, is sim- 
ply education, self-administered or otherwise obtained, for ‘useful 
political membership.” 

Similar considerations apply to ‘enhancement of personal culture” 
educations. The competent member of civilized societies, having 
learned in youth some valuable techniques of self-education, will so 
plan the disposition of his leisure time throughout adult years that 
from two to ten hours per week, and perhaps two to six weeks of 
extended vacation effort per year (through travel, summer school 
study, etc.) shall be deliberately allocated to elevation of personal 
culture, especially along so-called ‘‘spirital”’ lines. 


Since the above was set in type the writer has received the 326- 
page book, The New Leisure Challenges the School, published for 
the National Recreation Association by the National Education 
Association. 

About one hundred pages of this book are given to “Findings 
as to the Content of School Programs for Leisure Education and 
Prevailing Teaching Practices.” Another hundred pages are given 
to brief descriptions of leisure-time activities “‘after school hours,” 
in “vacation time,” through “‘evening schools,” for ‘‘non-school youth 
and adults,” and “the place of the school.’’ The rest of the book is 
devoted to various more theoretical discussions, fourteen-page bibli- 
ography, etc. 
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The book is a useful compendium so far as it goes, but from the 
standpoint of the present writer it is Hamlet with the character of 
Hamlet left out. The rdle of Hamlet in this case is the basic ques- 
tion of social need. How widespread, how urgent, how distributed 
by economic or other classes are needs for new kinds of school edu- 
cations or school-provided facilities, for “wise use of leisure’? The 
study gives us no quantitative evidence, no closely reasoned estimates, 
and an excess of “wishful thinking” opinions. 

The realistic student of current social conditions is well aware, of 
course, that we have only meagre techniques for solution of the 
numerous problems of valuation of present practices, discovery of 
remaining social needs, and invention of possible educational “sup- 
plies” in the areas indicated, 

But surely in these times of economic stress we have a right to 
expect from national promoters of expansions of tax-supported edu- 
cations realistically analyzed estimates, first, of urgencies of needs 
not yet served (and why), and, next, estimates of probable costs to 
public or other revenues. 
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HAS SCHOOL ART A PLACE IN 
MODERN LIFE? 


By SIBYL BROWNE 
Instructor in Fine Arts, New Jersey State Normal School at Newark 


RT must go,” say the members of numberless school boards, 
“It only wastes the money of taxpayers and the time of pupils, 
How could it help boys and girls to earn a living?” These and 
kindred sentiments are not opposed by the fathers who already sus. 
pect that drawing teachers will make artists of the sons they have 
destined for business careers. Undoubtedly the present financial 
straits in which the schools find themselves make it urgent that teach- 
ers, administrators, and parents look critically at the work going on 
in the art classes that are threatened. But evaluation that is reason- 
able will have to be made in terms of contemporary life. It must 
answer a question that is broader than that of making a living, 
namely: To what extent does art experience develop the whole 
child as a person able to function in the kind of world he finds? 


SOME CURRENT PRACTICES 


Even from this more fundamental point of view, many superin- 
tendents contend that art as commonly taught falls short of its possi- 
bilities. And there could be no more serious indictment of a subject 
or its teaching than this, that it does not adequately upbuild boys and 
girls, that it fails to knit itself into life to influence it for good. We 
cannot afford lightly to dismiss this indictment as groundless. In- 
stead, let us frankly weigh the purposes and methods of current art 
teaching and question their relationship to the present and future 
lives of boys and girls. For such an inquiry, we will not select the 
school or teacher that we consider best; just the contrary, let us visit 
typical classrooms. With an eye open for separations from life, we 
are very likely to find some features of the following situations. 

In one room, docile fifth grade pupils in mass formation are in- 
formed by their teacher that to-day they are to draw the table in 
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perspective seen from the left. (Or it may be the retreating railroad 
tracks, the open cracker box, or Japanese lanterns viewed from be- 
low.) The teacher tells them how to draw the object and where on 
the paper to draw it. The problem is hers or the supervisor's; only 
by rare accident does it meet some self-felt need on the part of a 
pupil. We look upon the dry and lifeless results and perhaps question 
how often these boys and girls will later use the technical informa- 
tion gained or whether it will help them in selecting the tables they 
themselves must later buy. 

Let us go to another room where children are making a frieze 
showing the life of the cave men. This pursuit is probably termed 
an integration of art with social science. Seven-year-olds bend over 
books enlarging small and complicated illustrations containing fore- 
shortening that proves baffling to them. We may well wonder where 
is the art that is alleged to be integrated with social science. What 
is being learned? Apparently much about prehistoric life, but at the 
expense of acquiring the habit of copying. The wholesomeness of 
this proclivity is dubious. 

In a third classroom a “picture study” lesson is beginning. Al- 
though the children are young, they are peering at small reproduc- 
tions of paintings done in a sophisticated manner. But their atten- 
tion is urgently directed away from any art quality that they might 
grasp in the painting by questions about the time of day shown, the 
direction from which the light comes, the story told, and so on. The 
recitation bears little relation to the lives of the children, their other 
activities, or to art, except in the fact that it leads them to underrate 
their own charmingly naive work. 

One may be more hopeful of finding connection with life in the 
shop and sewing laboratory, but there, too, in spite of the presence 
of the very materials with which the majority of us habitually deal, 
disappointment often lies in wait. Through insignificant and often 
tedious tasks that usually eventuate in products far uglier and less 
satisfactory than those made commercially, willing hands are di- 
rected into the acquiring of skills. Although industrial processes are 
often taught, there is little or no exercise in selecting and combining 
the best commercial products available and a still slighter pointing 
toward possible improvement in structural design. Here as else- 
where, as soon as education evades its proper duty to improve living, 
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work becomes mere manipulation just as surely as does factory labor, 

In fairness to the well-regimented school, we should also visit some 
of the schools in which self-expression is the watchword. Here we 
are almost sure to encounter fine, imaginative painting on the part 
of the youngest children, but if educational thinking in the school is 
lopsided, we will find little progress resulting from the mere motor 
overflow that is encouraged. Older boys and girls are discouraged 
by lack of challenges. Such a set-up gives slight promise that art 
will be pursued outside school as an enriching recreation. Neither 
does it indicate an informed alertness that will help bring the thou. 
sand useful things of functional beauty possible under our industrial- 
ization. 

We could undoubtedly discover many other school procedures 
that are sometimes more, sometimes less, debilitating to childhood, 
but the classes described show three characteristics that are common 
to one tendency in art teaching. First, surrounding life is kept out 
of the school; second, techniques and skills, torn from their context, 
are taught without reference to the self-felt needs of pupils; third, 
the dictation methods and fixed standards employed reflect a belief 
that adults are well-nigh infallible, children are crude and unreliable, 
and between the two an impassable gulf exists. Obviously, these 
practices hinge upon thinking in terms of separations rather than 
wholeness. Any administrator can prove from his experience that 
teaching that thus breaks up the growing process and isolates it from 
life produces stereotyped art and, what is more serious, makes chil- 
dren torpid in their attitudes toward life issues. This is not illogical. 
Whatever deals, as such instruction does, in separations rather than 
in relationships, in fixity rather than in concepts of change and growth, 
is proceeding from an undynamic point of view, and hence must find 
itself out of tune with contemporary life and its most reliable ways 


of thinking. 
MODERN WAYS OF THINKING 


What are the concepts that the twentieth century finds trustworthy? 
Perhaps the most important are dynamic growth and wholeness. 
These, together with their implications, are inseparable from one 
another. They spring from the now admitted fact that the world 
in which children and adults find themselves is a changing and in- 
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teractive world. Everywhere we are impressed with the importance 
of change and articulation. At any given moment things both large 
and small are altering—shifting, decaying, uniting, disintegrating, 
or building up—and along unpredictable lines. The quickening tempo 
of change indicates its continuance. 

There are two ways of living reasonably in a world of change. 
One is by responding, with attitudes of flexibility, to the change that 
is beyond prediction. The other is by molding whatever change 
lies within control into growth. The latter can be done only by sens- 
ing the fact that functioning and growing are the result of articula- 
tion, not of separations. As a homely example of the way in which 
interaction brings functioning and wholeness let us consider pieces 
of electrical equipment. Disconnected, a globe, a length of cord, a 
socket, a plug, and a wall outlet are practically useless. But once 
they are put together functioning results. That we are not then con- 
tent to think of the product as so many separate items, but recognize 
a new whole that is more and other than the sum of these parts, is 
proved by the fact that we term the whole an electric light. 

A work of art is built up by similar articulation of parts—ines, 
planes, colors, materials, and conception. Interaction is always the 
key to functioning and creating; it is the essence of art and any 
gestalt wholeness. Without realizing this we cannot adequately un- 
derstand growing human beings or their art. Browning comprehends 
and wonders at the dynamic character of creativeness when he 
speaks through Abt Vogler improvising at the organ. 


And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star. 


Growth is precisely articulated change. The interrelation is 
many-dimensioned; growing takes place in interaction with every 
phase of surrounding life; it involves the whole of the person growing 
and springs from what he was and has done in the past. Fortunately, 
the modern admonition that we cannot surely know beforehand what 
will happen saves us from deciding in advance what turn future 
growth should take. We can only make continued growing our aim. 

By admitting the ubiquity of interrelation and change, by sensing 
the importance of growth and wholeness, the thinking man, woman, 
or child gains the means for accomplishing what he holds dearest 
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to-day. Such is not the case with ideas of fixity that include pigeon. 
hole classifications. The latter were consistent with what feudal 
society wished; through them were set up and maintained the un. 
changeable class stratifications that made feudalism secure. Estab. 
lishing things in compartments once and for all fits any society that 
rests upon the continuance of a large bulk of unenlightened laborers, 
Progress, however, is blocked by such notions. Only concepts of ar. 
ticulation can realize democratic hopes that would give to every human 
being the opportunity to grow and, as far as possible, work for the 
conditions that help the whole group to progress together and inter. 
actively. 

Dynamic concepts, therefore, not only depict the actual state of 
our affairs, but, in addition, provide the tools with which we can 
improve our world. Since a realistic view of life is a necessary 
preface to sound education and because the upbuilding of society is 
the latter’s chief concern, dynamic thinking is the indispensable foun- 
dation of modern teaching. 


THE DYNAMIC TENDENCY IN ART TEACHING 


Fortunately, all art teaching is not, as was the trend we first examined, 
opposed to modern ways of looking at life. There is another tendency 
that will hereafter in this article be called the dynamic tendency be- 
cause it springs from modern concepts of articulated wholeness and 
because it works for growth. Regarding each child as an organism 
that grows “all over” and not in segments, seeing him as a social 
being built by what he does in full connection with life, exponents of 
the dynamic tendency deliberately foster the whole activities that are 
prompted by the child’s native inclination to take part in life. Teach- 
ers who follow this trend also recognize the fact that growth is a 
matter of self-fulfillment through interlocking continuities; they ac- 
cordingly accept as right only the activity that seems profitable for 
a particular boy or girl at any given time. Dynamically minded 
teachers then can have little faith in the power of prearranged courses 
of study to bring maximal growth. In fact, they find that these tend 
to disturb progress. Instead of outlining “problems” in advance, 
such teachers take the cue from what is already going on in child- 
hood and help the best of it to develop naturally and in social chan- 
nels. Meanings are developed, not set down to be learned. No 
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pupils are required to progress at an equal pace or along the same 
lines. The distinction of individuality is counted a social good. 

Let us look in upon some of the schools in which the dynamic 
tendency prevails. We step behind the screen of a nursery school 
and find some of the youngsters engrossed in choosing paper napkins 
of the colors they wish for their luncheon table. Meanwhile others 
put nosegays into bowls that older boys and girls have made for 
them. Festive splotches of lovely color are drying on the papers in 
the next room. 

We pause beside a house, large enough to be played in, built by 
happy five-year-olds according to their own ideas. House painting 
is about to begin; some want yellow and green, another group has 
chosen blue with magenta trimmings, others white and pink, while one 
boy holds out for vermilion. An agreement is reached by the whole 
group. Not only are choices being made, but they are also being 
modified in the light of the rights of others. 

A group of seven-year-olds has been to visit a roundhouse to see 
how engines are turned about. Some are ecstatically painting big 
black engines followed by many-colored cars. Others are at work on 
costumes for a dramatization of the way coal reaches their town. 
Each has selected cloth of the color he needs; one boy is measuring 
the length of another’s costume for him; one is slashing out a neck 
hole; a girl is painting the large radiator on the front of her green 
truck costume; she has pinned on disks of buckram for headlights. 
The teacher, enthusiastic over every achievement, comes to the rescue 
of each pupil when needed. 

Ten-year-olds are decorating the school store. While some make 
the shelves gay, others paint spontaneous designs upon the sliding 
windows. Just as natural and genuine are the conferences that take 
place as the work develops new problems. ‘How do I make such 
good designs?” asks one boy. “I have a general idea that it will be 
something like this and draw a few lines,” indicating the structural 
divisions. “I don’t know exactly how it will come out, but I go ahead 
and put in the little things and sometimes I myself am surprised at 
the way it turns out.”’ 

And so on visits to several schools we might find older boys and 
girls carrying on numerous kinds of art activities so closely articulated 
with other issues that, like the younger children, they scarcely differ- 
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entiate them as art. Some things they feel are best said in clay, others 
in wood, some in paint, others in writing, and still others in the spoken 
word; beauty and originality enter all. Art has become for them 
a way of living. Are gardens being laid out? Unhesitatingly the 
young gardeners look the landscape over and decide what sorts of 
plots would add to its loveliness. Are cookies being made? These 
can be cut in delightful improvised shapes and the designs completed 
with raisin dots. The school paper as a matter of course has a beauti- 
ful layout. These young people make critical and appreciative con- 
tact with everything within their range. 

Some art activities are not incidental to larger issues. Boys and 
girls paint or model in an intense effort to embody the forces they 
feel in the life about them. Drawing goes on as an integrating proc. 
ess; the underlying rhythm of the whole is grasped and interpreted. 
Movement, interrelation, and plastic life, not mere surface natural- 
ism, are held paramount by pupils and teachers alike. 

Some pursuits have a more consciously directed social purpose. 
With notebooks in hand a group of high school boys and girls re- 
turn from a visit to department stores where they have been looking 
for furnishings of integrity that Sylvia and her mother can afford 
for their new cottage. The building of this house has led them into 
a study of housing in the community, the kinds of houses that have 
a native flavor and serviceable beauty, the price of honest construc 
tion in relation to average incomes, the question of how to bring 
within reach of all at least the minimum necessities of light, air, 
sanitation, and functional beauty. Soon the planning of the whole 
town and the improvement of its neglected water front and its high- 
ways littered with disfiguring billboards are almost sure to claim 
their attention. These problems are being dealt with from all perti- 
nent angles and hence in connection with every school pursuit involved. 

Within the dynamic tendency the teacher becomes a friendly coun- 
selor. Criticism is a joint affair carried on by all concerned and held 
to the high standards that children accustomed to creating normally 
set for themselves. In teaching of the old static trend, objective re- 
sults and consequent marks loom large, but, just the contrary, in the 
dynamic camp, although its tangible products have a spontaneous art 
quality lacking in those produced by the old instruction, results are 
held significant only as they indicate all-round growing. Marks are 
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looked upon as artificial standards that can readily breed undesirable 
competition. Teachers of the dynamic movement believe that the 
importance of growth applies also to themselves, and they revise their 
policies in light of better understandings of children and art. 


TWO PHASES OF CREATIVITY 


If we analyze the instances described as characteristic of the dynamic 
trend, we find, running through them all and as closely interwoven as 
warp and weft, two threads: self-directed activity and response to 
life urges and needs. Together they form the fabric of creativeness. 
It is nonsense to give the name of creativity to work that is devoid 
of self-initiation and judging or lacking in reference to all possible 
meanings involved. To omit either phase is to introduce false sep- 
arations and to rob the activity of its educational significance. 

We might turn aside with profit to hear why those teachers who 
are allied with the dynamic movement regard creative activity a 
necessity to growing people. They can justly point to the fact that 
initiating and directing are the natural means to develop stable elas- 
ticity and further that the fuller the responsibility taken the greater 
the growth in worth-while enthusiasms and interests, in self-discipline 
and integrated wholeness of personality. They can show that it is 
the freeing of the imagination and the invigoration attendant only 
upon creativeness which build sufficient liking for art to cause its 
practice as a leisure pursuit. That positive forms of leisure will 
increasingly be called for no one can doubt. Advocates of the 
dynamic approach can rightly claim that only by creative pursuits do 
we encourage the very powers that make man significantly human. 
Although animals can initiate, respond to certain directions, and al- 
though they can develop subtle techniques, in this they are inferior to 
the child: they cannot imagine as does he in stardust terms or bring 
the delighting vision into fruition that will move others. The creat- 
ing child proceeds from the most sensitive and quivering depths of 
his being and employs powers that make him truly himself. From 
doing so day after day, he establishes a dynamic attitude toward life, 
for this is the essence of creativity. And it is the disposition to ad- 
venture and, no matter what the cost, to build together that forms 
the root and fiber of achievements in art and also in engineering, 
scientific discovery, philosophical advance, and social reconstruction. 
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CREATIVENESS A SOCIAL FORCE 


Many will admit, at least within discussion groups, that such facts 
are patent. At present there is need of concerted emphasis upon the 
second phase of creativity, namely, the necessary articulation of 
activity with surrounding life. This connection is twofold; it includes 
a broad understanding of living and, if education is to be worth the 
price, embraces also the improvement of that living. 

In order to gain an insight into life, pupils must be encouraged to 
adventure widely in their surroundings and to express in plastic terms 
their reactions to American life whether in great stretches of prairie 
or rocky coasts, to industries carried on by hand or machinery, and 
to the wonderfully synchronized machines themselves. Enthusiasms 
should develop for the functional form and rhythm of electric drills, 
engines, ships, and airplanes and be incorporated in youthful art. 
Experience perforce must range from the most vigorous and comely 
aspects of American life to the smug and tawdry. When they en- 
counter the ugliness spread like a slime over many of our small 
towns and cities, young people will usually sense the need for bettering 
living through provision for more satisfying surroundings for all. 

However, the new teachers do and should continue to see to it that 
the set-up is such that it will provoke a general concern about the im- 
provement of contemporary life. To do so they must not merely 
themselves be guided by a philosophy of wholeness and interrelation; 
they will find it imperative to lead pupil thought along modern lines. 
If the arts in school are ailing because they hark back to theories of 
rigid separations, as truly the industrial set-up is sick because it 
operates upon similar out-moded ideation. This young people must 
see. Are houses of flimsy construction loaded with useless ornament 
that boosts the selling price and hides from the purchaser poor con- 
struction? Are lamps betasseled and radios shaped like Gothic 
sanctuaries? Do anaemic paintings deal only with safe and remote 
issues that, dressed in the latest School-of-Paris technique, will tickle 
the collector’s fancy? Back of all these lies a false separation in that 
things are made primarily for the producer’s profit and not suff- 
ciently for consumers’ use. 

Young people must be led further back and find still another and 
more basic separation. They discover that popular thinking too 
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often makes a rigid distinction between the fine arts, done supposedly 
only for the delight of beauty, and those humbler things that possess 
what to many is a taint, usefulness. The advocates of wholeness 
challenge this division of the arts into useful and non-useful as vicious 
in its application. It has led us to turn over the making of useful 
things within classrooms to busy-work mongers and outside school, 
to exploiters of the public. Current denial of beauty to utilitarian 
things finds its stronghold in this false division. Thinkers in dynamic 
terms can go further; they can point out that the separation is mani- 
festly untenable since it admits architecture to its time-honored place 
among the fine arts although buildings are as utilitarian as the fur- 
nishings that go inside them. How then could one differentiate on a 
basis of serviceableness between architecture and automobiles, rugs, 
dishes, or dresses? As a matter of fact, any piece of art, whether 
exalted or lowly, performs a service in that it brings to those who 
make contact with it “‘vitality in peace.” Neither the medium nor 
the price, but this power to stir and release the beholder is the clue 
to the art value of any object. It is only when purpose and joyous 
effort are articulated that the incredible whole with a power to move 
others results. Regardless of what its purpose is, we must call this 
gestalt whole a work of art. 

There is no war between use and beauty; just the contrary, what- 
ever thing created by man functions perfectly and with just use of 
materials achieves its own intrinsic beauty; this is proved by the fact 
that both machinery and good sculpture heighten the user’s and the 
beholder’s sense of aliveness. There are, to be sure, different sorts 
of functions. That of a panel painting is only to stir and release 
the beholder; that of a mural painting or sculpture is, in addition, to 
build into its surroundings architecturally; the function of a chair is 
to provide an adequate resting place as well as to form a part of a 
room ensemble. Always the purpose and function of sincere works 
of art are tied up with human needs. It is about this realization that 
teachers and artists of all kinds must rally in the future. Utilitarian 
things, if manufactured primarily for perfect functioning that re- 
sults in beauty and only secondarily for selling, will become art. 
Paintings and sculpture if done for public buildings and with a genuine 
purpose of quickening all into new life will achieve heights we can- 
not now imagine. 
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POSSIBLE VALUES OF ART TEACHING 


We find, then, school art going in two opposed directions; one toward 
adding on isolated skills regardless of what happens to youth; the 
other toward broadening and deepening growth through creativeness 
in terms of life’s opportunities and challenges. No school or even 
any group within it goes all the way in either direction. Each case 
must be evaluated in terms of its general trend. Perhaps no one 
would favor further expenditures for the first tendency, for this is 
calculated to break down what is most precious in youth, its power 
to grow. 

On the other hand, wherein can we hold that creative experience 
which involves pertinent meanings is worth the price? In upbuilding 
young people it meets at least five social needs. First, when widely 
practiced, school art of the dynamic tendency will make possible satis. 
fying surroundings in which people can live more fully. Second, this 
kind of teaching guards, stimulates, and wisely directs creativeness 
which forms the marrow of engineering, scientific discovery, 
philosophical and social advance and of all the arts. Third, it in 
jects happiness into childhood and, by enlarging understandings of 
possibilities in the world’s work and by opening up resources for 
recreation, brings continuing satisfaction to living. Fourth, as is 
better proved each year, such active articulation with life builds fully 
alive and elastic, yet stable young people. Finally, it cultivates what 
is necessary to gallant citizenship: concern for others, respect for 
creative effort, and a dynamic approach to life. If these things are 
worth striving for, not only should a dynamic art teaching be sup. 
ported, but, in addition, teachers and administrators should push 
further in this direction. 
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A GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE OF 
THE CURRICULUM 


By ALAN O. DECH 


English Department, High School 
Oyster Bay, New York 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


This article continues the series of guides to the literature of fields in which 
research workers and school authorities find themselves handicapped because of 
the lack of clear directions on sources. The work was done in Education 221L, 
Bibliographic Research. Other guides, either published or scheduled for pub- 
lication are: Negro Education, Peter A. W. Cook, Teachers College Record, 
34:671-77, May 1933; Education ofs Teachers, John H. Lancaster, Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 19: 363-72, May 1933; Catholic Edu- 
cation, Sister Teresa Gertrude (Murray). Still others are on the way. 


CARTER ALEXANDER 
Library Professor, Teachers College 


HE emphasis during the past fifteen years upon curriculum revision in the 

public schools has produced a vast amount of literature of all kinds on va- 
rious aspects of the curriculum. In fact, the output has been so great that both 
theorists and field curriculum workers need a brief guide to the general liter- 
ature and to certain specific types of information. This article attempts to 
furnish such a guide. 

Except incidentally, material on the several subjects or materials for the dif- 
ferent school divisions or other special phases of curriculum making are not 
included. Such materials can be found under the appropriate subheads in 
the bibliographies and other items which are listed within the present 
article. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


For later references than those given here, the best sources are the Education 
Index and the appropriate number of the Review of Educational Research for 
1934. Brief and more comprehensive bibliographies are given in the following 
list : 
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Best Brief Bibliography 
Graves, Frank P. The Administration of American Education, pp. 48-54. 
Macmillan Co., 1932. 
1923-1931. 33 selected and well annotated items including books, periodicals, 
and bulletins. 
Comprehensive Bibliographies 
Harap, Henry. The Technique of Curriculum Making, pp. 281-93. Mac. 
millan Co., 1928. 


1906-1926. 300 annotated items under headings: Bibliographies, General 
Works, Activity Curricula, Adapting the Curriculum to Individual Differences, 
Composition of the Curriculum Committee, Grade Placement, History of Cur. 
riculum Making, Objectives, Principles of Curriculum Making, Technique of 
Curriculum Making, and curriculum investigations under subject headings. 


Bibliography of the Curriculum. Review of Educational Research, 1: 50-64, 
January 1931. American Educational Research Association, a department 
of the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


1916-1930, with emphasis upon “the last three years.” 303 items under head- 
ings: Curriculum Making, General, Nature of Learning Activities, Time Allot- 
ment and Grade Placement, Measuring Ability and Achievement, Evaluation of 
Curricula and Texts, Public and Private School Curricula. 

The bibliography is preceded by brief chapters having the same titles, in each 
of which the most outstanding contributions to that particular phase are briefly 
reviewed. Includes books, periodicals, pamphlets, bulletins, theses, etc. 

The next edition, to cover 1931 to 1933 inclusive, is scheduled for the first half 
of 1934. 


History 
See section on History. 


Legal Control 


Hamilton, O. T. The Courts and the Curriculum, pp. 165-68. Contribu- 


tions to Education, No. 250. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1927. 
1770-1926. 75 unannotated references covering religious education and other 
phases requiring statement of legal status. 
Research 


In addition to the Review of Educational Research listed under Compre 
hensive Bibliographies above, the following publications of the United States 
Office of Education list both published and unpublished researches in this field: 


Curriculum Studies. Recent Theses in Education. United States Office of 
Education, Pamphlet No. 26, 1931. 
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Covers June to July of previous school year, listing Doctors’ and outstanding 
Masters’ theses from all sources. 
To be published annually. 


Curriculum Making. Section in the Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Education, United States Office of Education, as follows: 


For 1926-1927, Bulletin 1928, No. 22, pp. 102-04. 
For 1927-1928, Bulletin 1929, No. 36, pp. 136-38. 
For 1928-1929, Bulletin 1930, No. 23, pp. 186-89. 
For 1929-1930, Bulletin 1931, No. 13, pp. 270-74. 


The curriculum sections of the following will contain additional references: 


List of Educational Research Studies in City School Systems. United States 
Office of Education. 


Annual, the numbers thus far being Circular No. 18, August 1930 and Cir- 
cular No. 42, October 1931. 


List of Educational Research Studies of State Departments of Education and 
State Education Associations. 


Annual, the numbers thus far being Circular No. 31, January 1931; Cir- 
cular No. 44, January 1932; and Circular No. 63, October 1932. 


Secondary School Curriculum 
Cox, Philip W. L. Curriculum-Adjustment in the Secondary School, pp. 
287-306. Lippincott and Co., 1925. 


1885-1923. Selected bibliography of books, periodicals, and other published 
material; elaborate annotations; classified according to the chapters of the book. 


Cox, Philip W. L. The Junior High School and Its Curriculum, pp. 443-68. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. 


1915-1929. Books, periodicals, bulletins, and other published material; about 
500 references; no annotations; classified. 


ABSTRACTS 


To May 1932 the Teachers Journal and Abstract abstracted articles on cur- 
riculum under the heading Curriculum. It aimed to include only the best 
articles. 


The Curriculum Construction Laboratory, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has briefs of more than 80,000 articles written since 1910. Thirty 
thousand of these have been selected and indexed by author and subject and are 
available to Teachers College students. The briefs include magazine articles, 


brochures, pamphlets, and chapters of books. The briefing is done annually in 
June. 
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Brief reviews of books on the curriculum are indexed under Education—Cur. 
ricula, in the Book Review Digest. The item includes signed reviews and ex- 
cerpts from reviews in magazines. Not all books are included. 

The Education Index lists by author book reviews in periodicals under the 
heading Book Reviews. The Index lists the titles alphabetically. 


EDITORIALS 


The School Executives Magazine, under the heading Criticism of Education, 
frequently contains editorials defending, explaining, or describing curriculum 
principles and practices, many of which may arouse criticism in the layman's 
mind. 

The School Review frequently contains news items with editorial comment on 
curriculum practices in the secondary field under the heading Education News 
and Editorial Comment. The editorial comment seems to be predominant. 


HISTORY 
Curriculum Construction 


Rugg, H. O. A Century of Curriculum-Construction in America, pp. 3-116. 
National Society for the Study of Education Yearbook, 1926, Vol. 26, Part I. 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl., 1926. 

The trends in curriculum making and the influences of the laboratory schools 


during the past one hundred years, emphasizing philosophical and psychological 
principles. 


Elementary School Curriculum 


Bagley, William C. The Curriculum and the Elementary School. Classroom 
Teacher, 1 :3-34, 1927-1928. 
Excellent description of the evolution of the elementary school curriculum 
from 1650 to 1927. 


Tippet, Pearl Campbell. The Development of the Elementary School Cur- 
riculum in America. Master’s Thesis. University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo., 1929. 115 p. ms. 


Historical review from 1607 to 1929, showing economic and social influences, 
introduction of various subjects, etc. 


Secondary School Curriculum 


Uhl, Willis. Secondary School Curricula. Macmillan Co., 1927. 

Chapter V, pp. 149-203, describes the secondary school curricular theories and 
practices in the United States from 1730 to 1900. The preceding chapters de- 
scribe the development in Europe from early primitive times to 1730 in America, 
including the Greek, Roman, and mediaeval periods and the influence upon 
America of European theories and practices preceding 1730. 
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Monroe, Walter S. Reconstruction of the Secondary-School Curriculum: 
Its Meaning and Trends. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXV, No. 51, 
p. 112. University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., 1928. 

The historical development (chiefly since 1893) of certain phases of curriculum 
reconstruction: the curriculum concept, selection, and organization of materials 
of instruction in a four-year high school and the junior-senior high school, the 
objectives, provision for individual differences through selection and organization 
of materials of instruction. An excellent study of the changes in materials of 


instruction. 


INDEXES 


The headings used for materials on the curriculum by the most important in- 
dexes are given below. For information with respect to the use of a particular 
index see Guides to Educational Literature in Periodicals, by Eleanor M. Wit- 
mer and Margaret C. Miller, Teachers College Record, 33:719-30, May 1932, 


especially pp. 724-25. 


Index 
Education Index 


Loyola Educational Index 


Reader’s Guide, Reader’s Guide Sup- 
plement, and International Index 


Cumulative Book Index 


United States Catalog 


Poole’s Index 


Headings 

Curriculum, Curriculum-M aking, Course 
of Study, Subject-Matter Headings (as 
English). 

This index also lists recent courses of 
study by city or state under the Check 
List of Documents. Under each state 
it lists, by author, documents and pamph- 
lets, some of which may deal with the 
curriculum. 


Curriculum as a main heading or as a 
subheading (for 1928 only). 


Course of study. 


Curriculum as a subheading under Edu- 
cation, Secondary Education, Elementary 
Education, High Schools. 


Books in print under Curriculum as a 
main heading with Curricula as a sub- 
heading under Education, High School, 
Junior High School, and the like. 


Curriculum as a main heading and also 
as a subheading under various school 
divisions and subject-matter fields. (The 
original covers 1802-1881, and the sup- 
plements, 1882-1906.) 
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LISTS OF NAMES 


The United States Office of Education Educational Directory lists the city 
research directors, some of whom are also curriculum directors and are some- 
times so listed. 

Patterson’s American Educational Directory lists some of the city curriculum 
directors together with the supervisors of special subjects under the state and 
city. Possible entries will be found under larger cities. Names of state cur- 
riculum directors are listed under State Superintendent’s Office. Sometimes the 
assistant superintendent or the supervisor of elementary or secondary education in 
a city or state has charge of curriculum revision. This, however, is not noted, 

In case of urgent need of a complete list of curriculum directors, write to 
Dr. Henry Harap, Chairman of the Society for Curriculum Study, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEWS ITEMS 


Nation’s Schools sometimes contains very brief news items of curriculum re- 
vision programs under News of the Month. 

The Clearing House (formerly called the Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House) frequently contains news items of curriculum revision programs in 
junior and senior high schools under School News. 

The Elementary School Journal sometimes contains, under the heading Edu- 
cational News and Editorial Comment, news items, with editorial comment, 
describing curriculum revision programs in cities and states. The news feature 
seems to be predominant. 


PERIODICALS 


The following periodicals in recent years are most likely to contain material 
on the curriculum as noted. 


General Curriculum Field 
The periodical best covering the philosophical problems in curriculum mak- 
ing is Progressive Education. 
The periodical best covering the sociological aspects of the curriculum is the 
Journal of Educational Sociolegy. 
The periodicals best covering the administrative problems and practices of 
curriculum making are the School Executives Magazine, Nation’s Schools, 


and the Journal of Educational Method. 
School and Society frequently contains articles on curriculum making, many 
of them being reports of conferences, convention addresses, or expressions of 
divergent views on curriculum problems. 
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High School 
The periodical best covering the high school field in curriculum is the School 


Review. 


Junior High School 


The periodical best covering the curriculum field is the Clearing House 
(formerly called the Junior-Senior High School Clearing House). 


Elementary School 


No periodical covers this school level thoroughly, but the Elementary School 
Journal, Progressive Education, Teachers College Record, School and Society, 
and Nation’s Schools occasionally contain articles on curriculum. 


Nursery, Kindergarten, Primary 


The periodical containing articles on curriculum on these school levels is 
Childhood Education. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


A number of educational organizations have been particularly interested in the 
curriculum field. Possibly the following are most outstanding. 


Both the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., and the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation (Guy M. Whipple, Secretary-Treasurer, 10 Putnam Place, Danvers, 
Mass.) have made very valuable contributions to curriculum making in their 
yearbooks. 


The Society for Curriculum Study prepares varied types of materials bearing 
on the problem of curriculum making. For example, a bibliography. (mimeo- 
graphed) of all curriculum material known to and reported by its members 
is prepared annually. The bibliography contains only the literature published 
during the previous year. The Society sends to its members at various inter- 
vals a News Bulletin containing general news in the field and personal items. 
The chairman is Dr. Henry Harap, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


RESEARCH AGENCIES 


The Department of Superintendence conducts an Educational Research Service 
in codperation with the National Education Association. Upon request a sub- 
scriber to this service will receive information on any phase of curriculum work 
he desires. 


The Rockefeller Foundation, the General Education Board, and the Carnegie 
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Corporation give financial support to research in curriculum and to experimental 
schools in a number of universities. 

A number of research bureaus in universities have divisions specializing in cur- 
riculum; for example, Ohio State University. 

See also Research heading under Bibliographies. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION LABORATORY 


The Curriculum Laboratory furnishes materials which may be of service to 
course of study committees, as follows: 


1. Lists of judged outstanding courses of study in various fields of subject 
matter from kindergarten through grade 12, revised annually. (Mimeographed.) 

2. Lists of courses containing materials on special problems such as treatment 
of individual differences and proper use of activities. (Mimeographed.) 

3. Sample course of study units and units of instruction. (Mimeographed.) 

4. Criteria for judging the curriculum merit of courses of study for the 
elementary school (mimeographed), and the junior high school (printed). 

5. Criteria for judging the curriculum merit of units. ( Printed.) 

6. Lists of objectives for different administrative units of the school and 
different subjects. (Mimeographed.) 

7. Lists of guiding principles for curriculum construction. (Mimeographed.) 

8. Suggested administrative approaches. (Mimeographed. ) 

g. Abstracts of scientific articles on what and how to teach. ( Printed.) 


(Most of the mimeographed materials may be obtained without cost 
by writing to the Curriculum Construction Laboratory, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. For printed items there is a small charge.) 

In addition to the foregoing, the following materials are available only to 
students at Teachers College: 


1. Eighty thousand briefs written since 1910. These include magazines, 
brochures, pamphlets, and chapters of books. Thirty thousand of these have 
been selected and indexed by author and subject. They are brought up to date 
each year in June. 

2. Many papers of graduate students considered to be valuable for bibliog- 
raphies, materials for units, courses of study, time allotments, programs of 
study in various fields, administrative set-ups for curriculum making. 

3. Reports of administrative procedures used in the curriculum revision pro- 
gram of certain cities, counties, and states. 

4. On the fifth floor of the Teachers College Library in Russell Hall are the 
courses of study from all available sources, classified by state, city, and subject. 
All the best courses may be obtained in the Curriculum Construction Labo- 
ratory, 521 Russell Hall. 
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New Studies in Education 


THE RELATION OF SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND 
PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS TO READING ABILITY* 


HE purpose of this investigation 

was to explore what relationships, 
if any, exist between reading ability and 
factors of home background and per- 
sonality. 

The method of procedure was as fol- 
lows: Group tests of silent reading, in- 
telligence (verbal and non-verbal), socio- 
economic status, play interests, per- 
sonality, and school attitudes were given 
to three hundred fifteen children in the 
3B, 4A, 4B, and 5A grades of three pub- 
lic schools of New York City. 


FINDINGS 


Correlations found between reading 
age (the median reading age from three 
reading tests) and other factors were as 
follows: Haggerty mental age, .71; 
Pintner non-language mental age, .24; 
Sims socio-economic score card, .16; 
score on Character Sketches, .11; short 
test of School Attitudes, .27; number of 
play interests (Lehman Play Quiz), -.11; 
per cent of sociability in play (Lehman), 
-.13. 

When the effect of a foreign language 
background was investigated, it was 
found that among groups who were 
equated for chronological age and mental 


age (non-language) there were consist- 
ent but unreliable differences in reading, 
in favor of those who spoke English. 

Children who showed marked discrep- 
ancies between reading age and Hag- 
gerty mental age, in favor of reading 
age, were not found to differ reliably, 
with respect to any of the other factors 
studied, from children who showed com- 
parable discrepancies in favor of mental 
age. 

A group of children who showed 
marked discrepancies between reading 
age and non-language mental age, in 
favor of reading age, was equated for 
chronological age and mental age (non- 
language) with a group of children who 
showed comparable discrepancies in favor 
of mental age. Few differences were 
great enough to be considered reliable. 
The good readers showed a significant 
superiority in Haggerty mental age and 
IQ, in school attitude score, in score on 
the self-control subtest of Character 
Sketches, in amount of time spent in 
reading for pleasure, in number of books 
owned, in pleasure in reading aloud be- 
fore the class, in freedom from unhappi- 
ness, in freedom from quarrels with 
other children, and in teachers’ ratings 


* By Marcaret Raoaps Lapp, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 


to Education, No. 582. 
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of above average in self-confidence, per- 
sistence, and concentration of attention. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Through the classroom methods of 


group testing now available, no marked 
relationships have been found between 
reading ability and gross scores on socio- 
economic status of the home, play inter- 
ests, and general personality adjustment, 
respectively. 

If there are real differences between 


good and poor readers with respect to 
these factors, they do not appear when 
many details are averaged together to 
make a score called, for example, “per- 
sonality adjustment.” Case studies sug. 
gest that possibly one detail, such as 
foreign language background, may be 
associated with reading difficulty in one 
case and not in another, depending upon 
the relationships and relative strengths 
of the other traits or conditions which 
are operating in those cases. 


PROBLEMS OF STUDENTS IN A GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION* 


HIS study is one part of a larger 

piece of research conducted by an 
urban graduate school of education for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether its 
personnel program was meeting the 
needs of its students. It is based on the 
assumption that mature students, such 
as those considered in this study, can and 
do recognize their own problems, and 
that students’ statements of problems 
should be one of the bases used in the 
formation or extension of an institution’s 
personnel program. 

The investigation endeavors to answer 
the following questions: (1) What do 
the students themselves report as their 
major personal and academic problems 
during their period of study in the insti- 
tution? (2) Which problems are stu- 
dents bringing for conference to officers 
of the college and which officers are be- 
ing consulted most frequently on the 
various kinds of problems? (3) Do the 
students regard these conferences as 


helpful? (4) What student problems 
are not being adequately solved at 
present? 

The method of procedure was to as- 
certain, by means of questionnaires, areas 
of student problems and ways in which 
these problems were being solved; to in- 
vestigate, through interviews, the causes 
of the problems most frequently re- 
ported; and to study further, through 
time schedules, specific problems of par- 
ticular interest. A comparison of the 
problems reported by students with the 
problems brought to personnel officers 
offered a means of discovering student 
problems which were not being brought 
to the attention of personnel officers. 


FINDINGS 


The graduate students studied, as well 
as the undergraduates, have a _ wide 
range of unsolved problems both per- 
sonal and academic. They are more in- 
clined to consult college officials regard- 


* By Dororny C. Srratron, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 


to Education, No. 550. 
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ing academic problems than regarding 
personal ones. The three personal prob- 
lems highest in actual number of consul- 
tations are finance, part-time work, and 
placement. Students frequently consult 
college officials concerning the following 
academic problems: courses, degrees, and 
general problems of academic advise- 
ment. More than three-fourths of all 
conferences with college officials are re- 
ported helpful. Members of the faculty 
are consulted frequently concerning both 
personal and academic problems, but 
their major counseling function is on 
academic problems. Personnel officers, 
on the other hand, are consulted chiefly 
with regard to personal problems. Prob- 
lems which appear to be least effectively 
dealt with are: (1) the social and recrea- 
tional needs of students; (2) complex 
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types of problems, such as mental hy- 
giene, personality, home conditions, and 
religion; and (3) difficult and compli- 
cated problems in the field of academic 
advisement. 

The range, number, and importance 
of unsolved problems show definitely the 
need of an extension of personnel serv- 
ices in the school under consideration. 
The services offered should be expert in 
character not only because of the diffi- 
culty and complexity of the problems 
but because personnel work in a gradu- 
ate school of education has a professional 
as well as a personal aspect. Students 
who have an opportunity both to observe 
and to experience the good results of ade- 
quate personnel services should be able 
to offer better guidance later to their 
own pupils. 


A STUDY OF ABILITY GROUPING IN THE) 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL* 


IN TERMS OF VARIABILITY OF ACHIEVEMENT, THE TEACHING 
PROBLEM, AND PUPIL ADJUSTMENT 


BILITY grouping is widely prac- 
ticed in American’ elementary 
schools, but the soundness of the practice 
has not been universally accepted. In 
this study light is thrown on the question 
of the extent to which ability grouping 
reduces the variability in educational 
achievement of classes and eliminates the 
necessity for, as well as the difficulty of 
making adjustments to individual dif- 
ferences. This is a problem which is 
especially important for schools which 
have large classes. 


*By Part West, Ph.D. Teachers College, 
No. 588. 


Scores on standardized achievement 
tests were examined for 4,743 pupils in 
the intermediate grades of eight different 
schools which practiced ability grouping 
and which attempted to adjust the cur- 
riculum to the levels of ability of the 
various groups. Scores in paragraph 
meaning, word meaning, spelling, arith- 
metic reasoning, arithmetic computa- 
tion, and the total score on the test bat- 
tery were used. 

The 10-90 percentile range of the 
scores made by a group in a subject was 


Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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compared with the 10-90 percentile 
range of the whole grade in that sub- 
ject. Next, it was determined how 
many pupils per ability group made 
scores in each subject which deviated 
more than one year from the mean of 
the group. This number was compared 
with the number of pupils in the whole 
grade whose scores in the same subjects 
deviated more than one year from the 
mean of the whole grade. It was as- 
sumed that a pupil whose score deviated 
by a year or more from the mean of his 
group would need some kind of adjust- 
ment in order to profit from instruction 
adapted to the group average. It was 
further assumed that a pupil whose 
score deviated two years from the group 
mean would need twice the amount of 
adjustment that he would need if this 
deviation were only one year. These 
two assumptions afforded convenient, but 
purely arbitrary, units for determining 
the number and the difficulty of adjust- 
ments necessary. The number of ad- 
justments necessary in terms of the whole 
grade, and the number of units of diffi- 
culty in making them, were taken as 
evidence of the number and difficulty of 
adjustments necessary in an unselected 
group. 


FINDINGS 


Certain limitations are inherent in this 
procedure. The pupils were actually 
taught in ability groups and not in un- 
selected groups. The findings therefore 
indicate, but do not prove, how ability 
groups compare with unselected groups 
in certain respects. 

1. The indications are that, by and 
large, the 10-90 percentile range in 
achievement of ability groups, in grades 


which have three groups each, is about 
83 per cent as great as in unselected 
groups. In grades which have two 
groups each the 10-90 percentile range 
in achievement of ability groups is indi- 
cated to be, on the average, about 93 
per cent as great as in unselected groups, 

2. The indications are that, by and 
large, there are 7.5 pupils per subject in 
need of adjustment in ability groups, as 
compared with 10.1 pupils in unselected 
groups, when there are three groups per 
grade. When there are two groups per 
grade an average of 8.4 pupils per sub- 
ject in need of adjustment in ability 
groups is indicated, as compared with 
9.8 pupils in unselected groups. 

3. The indications are that, by and 
large, there are 9.2 units of difficulty 
per subject in making adjustments in 
ability groups, as compared with 13.7 
units in unselected groups, when there 
are three groups per grade. When there 
are two groups per grade there is indi- 
cated, on the average, 11.2 units of diffi- 
culty per subject in making adjustments 
in ability groups, as compared with 13.1 
units in unselected groups. 

4. Such wide variations were found, 
however, both in regard to changes in 
variability and in regard to the elimina- 
tion of need and difficulty of making ad- 
justments as to signify that the results 
in any given case need to be given careful 
study to discover local possibilities in re- 
gard to these factors. It devolves upon 
school officials, when considering ability 
grouping as a means of attaining less 
variability in group achievement or in 
eliminating the need and difficulty of ad- 
justments, to study locally the possi- 
bilities for attaining these ends in their 
own schools. 
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MATHEMATICAL FACTS AND PROCESSES 
PREREQUISITE TO THE STUDY OF THE CALCULUS* 


HE purpose of this study was to 

ascertain to what extent the facts, 
principles, formulas, and processes of 
secondary mathematics are used in the 
solution of the problems of the calculus, 
and to compare these findings with the 
requirements set up by the College En- 
trance Examination Board. Analysis 
of the elements involved seems worth- 
while in view of the many students who 
pursue the study of the calculus in 
college. 

The data upon which this study was 
based were obtained from a detailed 
analysis of 2,811 problems from a stand- 
ard textbook of the calculus. Each 
problem was solved in detail and ana- 
lyzed. Each fact and operation from 
the field of secondary mathematics was 
recorded. 

These facts and operations, which had 
a total frequency of 29,971, were then 
classified as algebraic, geometric, trigo- 
nometric, or belonging to the field of 
analytic geometry. Of this total num- 
ber about 89 per cent were algebraic, 1 
per cent geometric, 7 per cent trigono- 
metric, and 3 per cent were from ana- 
lytic geometry. 

FINDINGS 


In order to ascertain what part of the 
requirements in secondary mathematics, 
as set forth in the syllabus of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, is 
used in the solution of the calculus prob- 
lems, a comparison was made with the 
findings of this investigation. Following 
are the results: 


*By Witt1am Henry Facerstrom, Ph.D. 


tributions to Education, No. 572. 


1. Elementary Algebra: All the items 
included in the syllabus of elementary 
algebra are used in the study of the 
calculus. 

2. Intermediate Algebra: All the top- 
ics included in this part of the syllabus 
are used, if not fully, at least in part in 
solving the problems of the calculus. 

3. Advanced Algebra: Only a few of 
the items presented in the part of the 
syllabus relating to advanced algebra are 
used in doing the work of the calculus. 

4. Plane Geometry: Of the eighty- 
nine propositions of plane geometry re- 
quired in the syllabus only twenty-two 
are used in solving the calculus prob- 
lems; the ones most used are those re- 
lating to triangles and areas. Of the 
twenty required construction problems 
none is used. 

5. Solid Geometry: Of the ninety-two 
propositions in solid geometry listed in 
the syllabus only ten are used in solving 
the calculus problems; these are the ones 
that can de expressed as formulas for 
the surfaces and volumes of solids. 

6. Trigonometry: ‘The investigation 
reveals that the chief use is in problems 
requiring the knowledge of the trigono- 
metric formulas and in problems where 
it is necessary to substitute one function 
for another in order to differentiate or 
integrate. Little or no use is made of 
the requirement relating to solving right 
and oblique triangles and to proving 
identities. Both these topics are among 
the important ones of trigonometry. 

7. Analytic Geometry: Certain facts 
and formulas from analytic geometry 


Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
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are used in solving the calculus prob- 
lems. The items chiefly used are the 
commonly known formulas of analytic 
geometry and the equations of the well- 
known curves. 

The writer suggests the following plan 
whereby the student will be able to ac- 
quire, in high school, the mathematics 
necessary for the study of the calculus. 
Beginning with the ninth grade the stu- 
dent will have four years for high school 
mathematics. Two of these years, prob- 
ably the ninth and the eleventh, are suffi- 
cient for courses in elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced algebra. The 


tenth year may be devoted to a combined 
course in plane and solid geometry, 
During the twelfth year a course in 
mathematical analysis might be offered, 
This course would include, primarily, 
trigonometry, analytic geometry, and an 
introduction of the fundamental ideas of 
differential and integral calculus. This 
combined course would give the student 
a conception of the character and possi- 
bilities of modern mathematics and the 
relation of its several branches as parts 
of a unified whole, and at the same time 
would give the necessary preparation for 
college calculus. 


DESIRABLE PHYSICAL FACILITIES FOR AN 
ACTIVITY PROGRAM* 


HE purpose of this study was to 

ascertain what physical facilities are 
desirable for an activity program in the 
elementary schools. Three phases of 
the problem are included: those relating 
to building facilities, equipment, and 
grounds. 

A brief historical sketch was made of 
the evolution of the physical facilities of 
the elementary school in order to gain 
understanding and background for the 
problem. An analysis was made of the 
activity curriculum to determine its de- 
mands upon the school plant. A study 
was made of twenty progressive schools 
to determine what physical facilities were 
available. Conferences were arranged 
with principals and teachers in these 
schools to ascertain what additional 
physical facilities they needed in order to 
carry out their activity programs. A 


check list was submitted to a selected list 
of teachers, supervisors, and principals 
engaged in activity programs, in order 
to obtain their judgments of the desir- 
ability of including facilities which the 
field study had revealed to be inadequate. 


FINDINGS 


Elementary school plant facilities have 
always lagged behind the demands of the 
curriculum. Progress is being made, 
but few school plants have been con- 
ceived as yet which adequately meet the 
needs of the more progressive type of 
elementary school program. The physi- 
cal facilities should be planned to meet 
the child’s physical, mental, emotional, 
and social needs. 

The following points should be con- 
sidered in an activity program: the build- 
ing should be convenient, flexible, and ex- 


* By Franx M. Lone, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 


cation, No. 593. 
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pansible; certain general service facili- 
ties should be provided to a greater ex- 
tent than they have been; a gymnasium 
with some simple play and corrective 
equipment should be provided; the small 
auditorium is in many ways superior to 
the larger one; flexibility should enter 
into the provisions for radio receiving 
sets and moving picture facilities; gen- 
eral workrooms have a real place in the 
activity program while other special 
rooms are not so valuable; movable seat- 
ing is desirable in the classrooms, as are 
an outside door for rooms on the ground 
floor, lower window sills in the primary 
rooms, simple but attractive decorations 
in all the rooms, hot and cold water in 
every classroom, toilet facilities in con- 
nection with primary rooms, drinking 
fountains in many rooms, an increase in 
the amount of storage space, a readjust- 
ment in the height and amount of bul- 
letin board and blackboard especially in 
the primary grades, and an increase and 
variability in the amount of equipment 
provided for the different grades. An 


increase of from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent in floor area per child would 
be a decided advantage in the various 
classrooms, as would alcoves for the 
more noisy activities. 

The grounds should be attractively 
landscaped. Provisions should be made 
for separate play space for both younger 
and older children, and for gardens, pets, 
and birds. An attractive border is ad- 
visable for both the younger children’s 
playground and the area devoted to play- 
grounds, gardens, and pets. 

Advantage should be taken of the prac- 
tical knowledge of teachers, supervisors, 
and principals in determining the plans 
for a new building and in deciding upon 
necessary equipment which should be se- 
cured. 

The most important conclusion is that 
flexibility in many of the physical facili- 
ties should be secured to as great a de- 
gree as possible. The educative process 
is constantly changing, and alterations 
need to be made to meet the new de- 
mands as they arise. 


A STUDY OF YOUNG HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES* 


HIS study is an investigation of 

the relation of chronological age to 
tested achievement in high school and 
college, with particular reference to 
gifted students. A group of high school 
graduates who were two years younger 
than the average at the time of gradua- 
tion from high school were studied over 
a period of four years. The question 
considered is to what extent these young 
students constitute a gifted group and 


whether their records indicate that gifted 
students should be encouraged to gradu- 
ate from high school and to go to college 
before they are sixteen years of age. 
The data for this research come, in 
large part, from material gathered by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching in the Study of 
the Relations of Secondary and Higher 
Education in Pennsylvania. In May 
1928 the seniors in Pennsylvania high 


* By Marcaret Moore, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribu- 


tions to Education, No. 583. 
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schools were tested with a battery of 
achievement tests; in May 1930 the 
sophomores in Pennsylvania colleges took 
a comprehensive examination; and in 
May 1932 the seniors in Pennsylvania 
colleges took the same examination which 
they had taken as sophomores in 1930. 
The results of these examinations, to- 
gether with the records furnished by 
high schools and colleges, afford a unique 
opportunity to study the growth of indi- 
viduals over a period of four years and 
to make comparisons between a selected 
group and the total state-wide group. 

The first part of this study of young 
high school graduates is a comparison of 
the 308 students who graduated from 
Pennsylvania high schools before they 
were sixteen years of age with the 27,000 
students in the state-wide group. The 
comparisons between these groups are 
made with regard to factors in the stu- 
dents’ general backgrounds, and results 
of achievement tests which were given 
in high school and college. 


FINDINGS 


It was found that the 308 young stu- 
dents have proportionately more foreign- 
born parents, more fathers from the 
higher occupational groups, and better 
educated parents than the state-wide 
group. Larger proportions of students 
in the young group than in the state- 
wide group planned to attend college 
and actually attended college. At the 
time of graduation from high school, 
the young groups made scores on intelli- 
gence and achievement tests which are 
on the average about one-half sigma 
above the scores achieved by the state- 
wide groups with equal training. The 
results of the comprehensive examina- 
tions given at the end of the sophomore 
and senior years in college show that 


the students who graduated from high 
school at the age of fifteen maintained 
their superiority as they progressed 
through college. 

The second section of the investiga- 
tion is a comparison of the gifted stu- 
dents in the young group of 308 with 
equally gifted students of older age 
groups. For the purposes of this study 
giftedness is arbitrarily defined in terms 
of a composite rating on a number of 
objective tests which were given at the 
time of graduation from high school. It 
was found that a larger proportion of 
the students in the younger age groups 
than in the older meet this criterion of 
giftedness. There are proportionally 
more fathers from higher occupational 
levels, better educated parents, smaller 
proportions from private schools, larger 
proportions planning to attend college 
and actually attending college in the 
young gifted group than in the older 
gifted groups. The comprehensive ex- 
aminations which were given at the end 
of the sophomore and senior years in 
college indicate that the gifted students 
who graduated from college at the age 
of nineteen show slightly more intellec- 
tual growth than the older groups who 
were equal in tested intelligence and 
achievement at the time of graduation 
from high school. The young gifted 
students secured college marks from 
their teachers which were approximately 
equal to those of the older gifted groups. 

These results lead to the conclusion 
that so far as college achievement as 
measured by objective tests and college 
grades is concerned, it is desirable to en- 
courage gifted students to enter college 
at an age as young as fifteen or sixteen 
years. No disadvantages are apparent 
since the young gifted students held 
their own with the older ones and there 
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is reason to believe not only that these 
young persons have saved approximately 
two years, but also that they have 
avoided habits of indolence. 

This study indicates that fewer stu- 
dents are accelerated than the test re- 
sults would show should be accelerated, 


and that those who are accelerated are 
not necessarily the most able students. 
This fact suggests the need of long- 
term educational guidance planned in 
accordance with the requirements, inter- 
ests, and abilities of the individual stu- 
dent. 


INTERNAL ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION | : 
IN TEACHERS COLLEGES* 


HIS investigation answers several 

pertinent questions regarding teach- 
ers college administration. These ques- 
tions include the following: 

a. What are the criteria which con- 
trol the internal administration within 
teachers colleges? 

B. Which of these criteria are consid- 
ered valid by leaders in teachers college 
administration ? 

c. How does administration as prac- 
ticed in teachers colleges measure up to 
validated criteria? 

p. What administrative organization 
will meet the standards of validated 
criteria? 

The procedures used in this study 
were as follows: Criteria for internal 
administrative organization were formu- 
lated and validated by reference to au- 
thoritative writers in college administra- 
tion and to a group of superior teachers 
college presidents. Data concerning 
teachers college administration were col- 
lected by means of a questionnaire spon- 
sored by the United States Office of 
Education. The questionnaire was con- 
structed to secure information concern- 
ing three major topics as follows: 


*By Rosert H. Morrison, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 592. 


A. The administrative use of commit- 
tees in internal organization of teachers 
colleges. 

B. The interrelations of administrative 
officers. 

c. The delegation of responsibility for 
the performance of administrative func- 
tions. 


FINDINGS 
The findings indicate that valid adminis- 
trative organization will result in the 
following: 

A. Opportunity for the instructional 
staff to teach in their respective depart- 
ments without being overburdened with 
administrative duties. 

B. Faculty participation in formulating 
policies concerning instruction. 

c. Responsibility for the performance 
of administrative functions centered in 

p. The approval of policies by the 
state board of control. 

E. Final decisions made by the presi- 
dent or by officers to whom the president 
has delegated authority to make de- 
cisions. 

F. The utilization of an administrative 
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council, chosen by the president to serve 


in an advisory capacity, concerning the 
formulation of policies and the making 
of administrative decisions. 

G. The freeing of the president from a 
multiplicity of administrative duties. 

H. The grouping of related adminis- 
trative functions under the control of 
officers who in turn are responsible to 
the president. 

1. Specialization of duties of the ad- 
ministrative officers. 


A comparison of reported practice with 
validated criteria may be summarized as 
follows: 

A. Provision for the performance of 
many important administrative functions 
is entirely ignored in many teachers 
colleges. 

s. Approximately half of the teachers 
colleges require such a heavy teaching 
load from officers that specialization in 
administration is impossible. 

c. On the whole, presidents of teachers 
colleges perform a needless multiplicity 
of duties. 

p. Administrative councils are organ- 
ized in about two-thirds of the colleges 
investigated. Only a few institutions re- 
port the council as actually functioning. 

E. Special committees appointed by the 
president investigate topics requiring spe- 
cial study. 

F. It is not a regular procedure for the 
whole faculty to participate in formulat- 
ing instructional policies. 

Gc. Administrative policies are not re- 
ferred to the faculty for approval. 

H. A majority of the colleges investi- 
gated do not group related functions un- 
der the direction of an administrative 
officer. 

1. Responsibility for performance of 
administrative functions is delegated in 
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the majority of institutions to two o 
more individuals. 

J. It is a regular procedure for teach. 
ers colleges to refer proposed policies to 
the state board of control for approval, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations are of. 
fered: 

A. Teachers college presidents should 
analyze the internal administrative or. 
ganization of their respective staffs and 
either provide for functions now omitted 
or satisfy themselves that it is not desir. 
able for the college in question to per. 
form certain functions at this time. 

B. An advisory council on administra- 
tion is recommended for teachers col- 
leges. The majority of the councl 
should be chosen by the president; the 
remainder should be chosen by the fac. 
ulty. The council should advise, present 
different viewpoints, and suggest possible 
alternative policies, but should never 
usurp the right of the president to make 
final decisions. 

c. Presidents should delegate all ad- 
ministrative functions which are routine 
in nature unless the performance of 
those functions aids in understanding the 
larger problems of the institution. 

p. Administrative organization should 
provide for assigning full-time adminis- 
trative loads to officers unless classroom 
instruction will contribute directly to the 
efficiency of the officer concerned. 

E. The president should appoint spe- 
cial committees to investigate special 
topics. Special committees should be re- 
quired to report their findings and recom- 
mendations in writing. When their work 
is completed they should be officially dis- 
charged. 


F. Two standing committees are 


recommended. These should deal respec 
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tively with the improvement of instruc- 
tion and with maintaining standards of 
conduct among the students. Each is 
justified as a standing committee because 
of the inherent nature of its functions. 
Construction and reconstruction of the 
curricula require continuous study and 
investigation. The student conduct com- 
mittee needs to be organized as a stand- 
ing committee in order to serve quickly 
in rendering group judgment in an emer- 


c. In order to center responsibility in 
individuals rather than in groups, it is 


recommended that functions be dele- 
gated to one officer for performance. 

H. It is recommended that all admin- 
istrative functions be grouped into five 
administrative divisions as follows: (1) 
public relations, (2) instruction, (3) 
personnel, (4) business and finance, and 
(5) faculty personnel relations. Such a 
grouping provides an opportunity for the 
administrative head of an institution to 
make one type of service paramount 
within each administrative division and 
to appoint divisional directors when the 
size of the student body warrants it. 
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Teachers College zz the News 


COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


tion. It selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, permits each member 
untrammeled to present whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 


From the New York Times— 


No Nation but Ours Cuts School 
Budgets to Effect Economies, 
Dr. Bagley Declares 


Curtailment of educational facilities of 
the country was opposed yesterday by 
Dr. William C. Bagley, professor of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, who outlined 
problems confronting educators in an 
address to the members of the South- 
ern Women’s National Democratic Or- 
ganization in New York, at a meeting 
at the Hotel Plaza. 

Dr. Bagley, referring to the recent 
reduction of school budgets in this area, 
said this was the only country that had 
employed this means of reducing govern- 
ment expenditures. He explained that in 
the smaller countries of Turkey and 
Iraq, where he recently studied educa- 
tional problems, there had been an in- 
crease in the number of schools. 

Attributing most of the difficulties in 
this country to the extent to which the 
expense of higher education is borne by 
public funds, Dr. Bagley pointed out 
that “it would be fatal” to charge tui- 
tion for the courses in higher education 
now given by the public schools. 

“It is more important to protect so- 
ciety,” he added, “by making it possible 
for pupils to attend high schools rather 
than be unemployed at that period of 
life. These schools should be kept open 


even at some sacrifice to the community.” 

He pointed out that the number en- 
gaged in professions had doubled in the 
last twenty years and that a number of 
new professions or semi-professional oc- 
cupations had been developed. 

Among the problems facing the ele- 
mentary schools, according to Dr. Bag- 
ley, that of “overgrading” is uppermost. 
This matter of carrying the pupil along 
through school, regardless of his attain- 
ments, results in illiteracy in many 
instances, he said. Although the intro- 


duction of manual courses had been sug- | 


gested to meet this condition, he thought 
the increase in mechanical devices had 


offset this. 


From the New York World-Tele- 


gram— 


22,466 Students Enrolled in 
Teachers College for Last 
Calendar Year 


During the last calendar year 22,466 
students were enrolled in classes at 
Teachers College, Mr. Frank H. Hage- 
meyer, registrar, declared in his annual 
report. This number includes matricu- 
lated and part-time students. 

According to the report, 14,156 men 
and women registered for degrees; 950 
were pupils in the Horace Mann 
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School, 589 were in the Lincoln School, 
1,696 in the extramural courses, 75 in 
extension classes in the School of Prac- 
tical Arts, and 5,000 were non-matricu- 
lated students. 

Mr. Hagemeyer stated that 4,121 stu- 
dents entered Teachers College as 
graduate students from other universi- 
ties, 1,998 had partial college courses, 
3,039 were normal, technical, and train- 
ing school graduates, while 136 were 
secondary school graduates who had not 
completed a normal school course. Dur- 
ing 1932-1933 the college granted 71 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees and 2,440 
Master of Arts and Master of Science 


degrees. 


From the New York World- 
Telegram— 


School Method Shows Worth 


Measured even by traditional standards, 
progressive education, as developed at 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
has demonstrated its worth, Dr. Jesse 
H. Newlon, director of the school, de- 
clared in his annual report. He said 
that graduates of the school had at- 
tained high ranking in tests designed to 
measure achievements under the conven- 
tional curriculum. 

“As is true of all the newer schools, 
the Lincoln School is frequently judged 
by standards that are extraneous to its 
distinctive purposes and outlook. It faces 
the demand that it work out its theories 
and modified practices without failing 
to meet traditional expectations as to 
subject matter achievement. But its 
pupils have as a group uniformly ex- 
ceeded norms on national objective tests, 
with scores corrected to take account of 
the level of intelligence. The record on 
college entrance examinations has been 
high. Lincoln School graduates have 
won academic distinction in the impor- 


tant colleges of the East, out of pro- 
portion to their numbers. The school 
has met these traditional expectations, al- 
though it has employed methods of 
teaching considered by many unconven- 
tional and unsystematic and has in many 
areas disregarded traditional subject 
matter requirements. 

“It is inevitable that escape from the 
formalism and rigidities of the tradi- 
tional system should be accompanied by 
much confusion. Curriculum planning 
according to the educational philosophy 
accepted by the new school presents dif- 
ficult problems. Plan must not become 
an end in itself and thus defeat its true 
purpose. At the same time provision 
must be made for activities at every 
level that challenge the best efforts of 
the individual and that insure a rounded 
education. Much progress has been made 
in this direction. The situation de- 
mands above everything else a teacher of 
broad and thorough scholarship and 
social insight.” 

According to Dr. Newlon the effec- 
tiveness of a system of education will be 
reflected in the economic conditions, at- 
titudes, beliefs, ideals, manners and cus- 
toms, vocational effectiveness, and the 
aspirations of a people. He declared 
that the chief measure of the importance 
of an experimental school “must be the 
quality of its thought with reference to 


_these major issues and the suggestions 


as to materials and procedures which it 
makes available to the educational 
world. 

“The intellectual discipline that is ac- 
quired by grappling with vital problems, 
the cultivation of a wide range of in- 
terests, of creative abilities, and social 
understanding and sympathies, are aims 
of education of peculiar importance at 
the present time. Intellectual discipline 
has too frequently been confused with 
facility in the art of memorizing and 
with intellectual conformity. 

“Experimentation is generally associ- 
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ated with carefully controlled scientific 
inquiries, particularly in the physical 
and biological sciences, in which every 
factor to be discovered or measured is 
isolated. With the exception of research 
in psychology, scientific method has been 
employed in education chiefly to measure 
achievement, to compare the effectiveness 
of one method or device with that of 
another, for the purpose of establish- 
ment of norms and standards. 

“In the Lincoln School educational 
experimentation has been more broadly 
conceived as a process of evolving and 
applying important educational hypothe- 
ses, involving outcomes not susceptible of 
testing by purely objective methods. 
Learning is measured by the new ob- 
jective techniques in so far as it is sus- 
ceptible of being so measured, and the 
scientific and statistical methods of in- 
quiry are utilized. The crucial problem 
at the present time is the formulation of 
a program of education suited to the 
needs of American life in this country. 
Such a program must rest upon a care- 
ful analysis of the cultural heritage and 
of present conditions, on the formulation 
of desirable economic and social goals, 
and on careful inquiry into the nature 
of the individual and of learning. 

“In evolving this major hypothesis 
and in carrying out the resultant edu- 
cational program, extensive use should 
be made of scientific method, but its 
limitation in evaluating the outcomes of 
an educational program must be recog- 
nized. This method has an important 
though limited usefulness in determining 
the broad purposes of education and in 
evaluating results. It follows that an 
experimental school that confines its 
studies entirely to controlled experimen- 
tation will be seriously handicapped in 
its attack on the central educational 
problems of our time. The effective ex- 
perimental school must be first of all a 
place which stimulates fundamental social 
thinking.” 


From the New York World- 


Telegram— 


Only One Issue Faces Teaching, 
Says Professor Raup 


He Holds Realistic Education Should 
Clarify Direction for Progress 
of Society 


The multiple disputes over educational 
methods, curriculum contents and sub- 
ject matter and aims were reduced to 
one issue—the kind of society we wish 
to create—by Professor Robert B. Raup 
of Teachers College, at the opening of 
a conference of elementary school prin- 
cipals of New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut, held at the Horace Mann 
School. 

In the settling of this fundamental 
question, Professor Raup maintained, 
educators must participate. 

Professor Raup thus set the stage for 
the panel discussion on “The New Place 
and Function of the Elementary School 
in Society,” by seventy-five principals and 
other educators. 

Four major trends in progressive edu- 
cation were put aside by Professor Raup 
as failing to reach the core of the prob- 
lem of “real” education. 

“The problem method is put at the 
heart of the educational program,” he 
said, “but the question arises, ‘What 
problems? What guidance? In what 
direction ?’ 

“Individual expression offered its con- 
tribution to reality in education, but 
what of discipline? What of order? 
What order? In what direction? 

“Third, there should be a description 
of this real society for the young. But 
whose description? Whose point of 
view shall prevail? What kind of fu- 
ture is to be emphasized? 

“Fourth, we have been invited to 
reality through creative art. But what 
does this mean in terms of the life we 
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have to live in social interdependence? 
How shall this order be ‘constituted so 
it will release creative powers rather 
than crush them? 

“There is only one thing upon which 
we might agree,” Professor Raup con- 
tinued. “That it is important to try to 
get together on what we shall call im- 
portant. Realistic education would ac- 
cordingly include every genuine effort to 
make educators contribute to clarification 
of the direction in which society is to 
move, 

“What does this mean for teachers? 
An understanding of the present order. 
Can they ever come to such understand- 
ing without responsibility for actual par- 
ticipation? I believe not.” 


From the New York Sun— 


Lead Reform, Teachers Told 


Advised to Take Charge of Reshaping 
Society 

Schools must “move up more closely to 
the frontier of thinking” in to-day’s 
changing society, and it is the teachers 
who must take the leadership in reor- 
ganizing schools to meet the needs of the 
new social order, it was agreed at a gen- 
eral panel discussion held at the closing 
session of the Conference of Elementary 
School Principals in the auditorium of 
the Horace Mann School of Teachers 
College. 

“We can’t have this leadership from 
Washington or Albany or even from 
City Hall,” Professor M. B. Hillegas 
of Teachers College, declared in report- 
ing for his panel. “We've seen what 
teachers can do when banded together 
to obtain salary increases and protest 
against cuts. Although I do not say this 
is wrong, I would prefer seeing them 
banded together to assume professional 
leadership.” 

That teachers have already banded to- 


gether for professional leadership, as in 
the recent move made to study the State 
Department of Education’s report and 
make recommendations on school or- 
ganization, was pointed out by Mr. Jacob 
Theobald of Public School No. 165, 
Manhattan. 

Professor Jean Betzner of Teachers 
College reported that in her panel dis- 
cussion a proposal had been made to set 
up a scientific board for purposes of 
school guidance. 

“You don’t mean the Board of Edu- 
cation, do you?” interposed Professor 
J. R. McGaughy of Teachers College, 
who presided at the general session. 

“No, I mean a board of experts,” 
Miss Betzner replied and was heartily 
applauded. 

Professor William H. Kilpatrick of 
Teachers College, the final speaker on 
the program, also stressed, in an address 
summing up the discussions at the con- 
ference, the need of professional leader- 
ship on the part of teachers in a changing 
social and economic order. : 

“In discussing the problem of ‘What 
Should Be the New Place and Function 
of the Elementary School in Society?’ 
we have to take cognizance of the fact 
that we are in a period of considerable 
transition,” Professor Kilpatrick said. 
“How considerable it is we cannot say 
at this time. My own opinion is that 
it is very considerable. It looks some- 
what as if we were summing up an his- 
torical era. The historian of five 
hundred years hence may conclude that 
the first three decades of the twentieth 
century were a time when man changed 
his economic outlook and, changing it, 
entered a new phase of civilization. 

“Is the school to wait until society 
has changed and then adapt itself to the 
new civilization or shall the school have 
some positive part in bringing about and 
directing these changes?” Professor Kil- 
patrick asked. “We cannot assert how 
much the school can do in bringing about 
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these changes, but we can direct the 
lines along which this new civilization 
develops. The elementary school must 
not only keep pace with these changes, 
it has to anticipate and direct them. 

“In assuming this leadership in direct- 
ing society in making these changes, we 
must think of the whole child,” the 
speaker continued. “Everything in the 
community that affects the child in- 
fluences and educates it. The home, 
the movies, the churches, all of these 
and more mold his thinking. Upon the 
teacher, therefore, rests the responsibil- 
ity and the duty to make proposals for 
the improvement of the child’s environ- 
ment. Teachers should take a more ac- 
tive part in molding the civic and social 
life of the community into which the 
child is to go when his school days are 
over.” 

In urging the need of professional 
organization among teachers, Professor 
Kilpatrick said that upon those in any 
line who have expert knowledge there 
rests the obligation of putting over to 
the public better thinking along that line 
—that teachers, in a word, are respon- 
sible for what the public thinks of them 
and their schools. 

“Unquestionably teachers and schools 
will have a greater influence in the 
transition period into which we are going 
than they had in the past,” he concluded. 

More teachers, smaller class registers, 
more facilities for adult education are 
among the steps necessary to usher in 
a new era of greater school influence on 
society, it was brought out by several 
speakers in the general discussion. 

In discussing the problem of “realistic” 
education as propounded at a previous 
session of the conference by Professor 
Robert B. Raup of Teachers College, 
who had taken the position that it was 
much more difficult to bring the city child 
into touch with the realities of life than 
a child in a less complex community, 


Professor McGaughy and other speak- 


ers ceded that different instruction might 
be necessary but that the school could, 
by careful curriculum building, serve 
the city child as well in this respect as 
the country child. 


From the New York Times— 


Professor Thorndike’s New 
Honor 


For the first time in many years the - 


Association for the Advancement of 
Science has chosen as its president a man 
who is widely known as a teacher and 
a teacher of teachers—Professor Edward 
L. Thorndike. He has had an impor- 
tant part in developing Teachers Col- 
lege in Columbia University. But first 
and last he is a scientist, and his psycho- 
logical studies have resulted in the es- 
tablishment of a truth that is a major 
contribution to human advancement. He 
has demonstrated the continuing ability 
of the mind to learn even into old age. 
The chief reason why adults seldom 
learn a new language or a new trade, 
he contends, is not the lack of ability 
but the lack of opportunity or desire. 
Faculties are kept, provided the interest 
and application continue. This is not a 
mere generalization based upon a few 
experiences or observations, such as 
Cicero made in his “De Senectute,” but 
a conclusion reached after innumerable 
experiments made with the greatest 
scientific precision. Moreover, this con- 
tinuing ability was found to exist not 
only in those of high intellectual pur- 
suits but also in those in ordinary walks 
of life—a Promethean gift to mankind 
that enables it to extend its empire over 
the realm of the mind without fixed 
bounds. 

He also discovered certain laws of 
learning, beginning with his researches 
in the field of animal intelligence, and 
devised methods of measuring mental 
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altitudes. So has he been and will be 
helpful to many in finding what the 
destinies of their aptitudes are—their 
prescriptions at birth, especially. He 
also offers the comforting philosophy 
that the work of education is “to make 
desirable activities pleasurable and to in- 
hibit their opposites by discomfort.” 
There is, however, another law which 
is not so pleasing—that improvement in 
any single mental function rarely brings 
about equal improvement in any other 
function. Each has to depend largely 
upon itself for its development and high- 
est exercise. 

All who come near Dr. Thorndike, it 
is said, are made the subjects of his 
researches. Their I. Q.’s are consciously 
or unconsciously registered. But they 
must all be improved by the hopeful 
spirit which his own doctrines of adult 
improvement evoke. William James’s 
view, that outside their own business the 
ideas gained by men before they are 
twenty-five are practically the only ideas 
they will have in their lives, that “they 
cannot get anything new,” left the aver- 
age man without hope of intellectual 
advance. The philosophy of Thorndike 
writes over the entrance even into mid- 
dle life (“nel mezzo del cammin di 
nostra vita”) “recover hope all ye who 
enter here.” It is encouraging to all 
and especially to those beyond the days 
of youth that one with such a gospel 
should lead on at the head of the 
scientists. 


From the Gulfport (Miss.) 
Herald— 


Diploma No Sure Indication of 
Teaching Ability 

Dr. L. P. Young, research graduate of 

Teachers College, thinks the present 


“evaluation” of efficiency of teachers is 
insufficient, inadequate, erroneous, or 


wholly wrong. He certainly was near the 
truth in saying that “the present methods 
of measuring merit do not determine 
actual teaching efficiency; rather they de- 
termine the relative efficiency of various 
members of the teaching personnel.” He 
truly said that a teacher’s accomplish- 
ments in her work rather than the 
“trivial” details of routine should be 
the basis of the rating plan. A diploma 
is no sure indication that one can “teach.” 
Personality, initiative, resourcefulness 
and, above all, the power or talent of im- 
parting, are more important. But Pro- 
fessor Einstein would not be accepted by 
“standardized” schools to teach rela- 
tivity, nor Marconi the principles of wire- 
less if they did not have a “paper” show- 
ing they had passed this and that, and 
had so many “units” and “credits.” 


From the New York Times— 


University Reaches Out 


Neighborhood Study as Basis for Plan 
of Improvement Is Sponsored 
by Columbia 


By Patty Smitu 


Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 


A small group of professors representing 
educational institutions on and near 
Morningside Heights, in association with 
representatives of various religious and 
philanthropic institutions of the neigh- 
borhood, are making a study of the com- 
munity about them, with a view to 
discovering the needs of its population 
and improving the general conditions of 
living. President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler of Columbia University has given 
his encouragement to the movement by 
approving the plan for the study and by 
inviting the various institutions to be 
represented on the committee. The 
group calls itself “The Neighborhood 
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Association of Morningside and Man- 
hattanville.” 

The community, as outlined in this 
plan, includes the area between 110th 
Street on the south, 135th Street, or 
thereabouts, on the north, the Hudson 
River on the west, and Morningside 
Avenue on the east. 

Despite the leadership available the 
problem of codrdination before the new 
association is far from simple. Morn- 
ingside Heights might be called the 
Athens, or better perhaps the Acropolis 
of New York City. Year after year 
great intellectual, philanthropic, _re- 
ligious, artistic, and musical institutions 
have moved to the Heights. A com- 
plete list of those now located in this 
area or near enough to codperate would 
be of too great length, but among the 
oldest, largest, and best known, perhaps, 
are: Columbia University, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, College of the City of 
New York, Riverside Church, The 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, Acad- 
emy of Political Science, Roerich Mu- 
seum, International House, Medical 
Centre, with all its allied institutions, 
Horace Mann and Lincoln Schools, 
Manhattanville Day Nursery, The 
Sheltering Arms, the East Harlem Nurs- 
ing Centre, the various libraries, pub- 
lic and institutional, a liberal supply of 
religious institutions representing the 
Roman Catholic, the Jewish, and the 
Protestant faiths. 

All these great institutions are almost 
within a stone’s throw of each other, 
and some are already affiliated in com- 
mon tasks. On the whole, however, his- 
tory might justify the statement that 
they have been better related geograph- 
ically than in their codperation in the 
accomplishment of intellectual or social 
betterment. As a community the neigh- 
borhood has grown slowly in sensing 
the common needs and the possible con- 
tributions of each institution to the good 


of the whole. Each institution has a 
highly selected and devoted staff, too ab- 
sorbed in its.own problems to gain a 
knowledge of the needs of the institution 
just next door. 

All classes and conditions of men may 
be found among the peoples in this com- 
munity. Every faith, race, and creed; 
rich—in a manner of speaking—and 
poor; white and colored; foreign and 
American-born; intellectual and prole- 
tarian; employed and unemployed; well- 
fed and starving; well- and ill-housed. 

Harlem with its rapidly increasing col- 
ored population is near at hand, and 
getting nearer every day. To the east 
is another rapidly increasing population 
of peoples of Spanish blood and tradi- 
tions—South Americans, Cubans, and 
Puerto Ricans. To the north, on each 
side of 125th Street, a class suffering 
cruelly from unemployment, filthy and 
unsanitary housing conditions, and lack 
of opportunity. Another group of 
tradespeople line Amsterdam Avenue 
and some of the cross streets, together 
with still another stratum made up of 
the families of intellectuals, some well- 
paid, some ill-paid. 

Many of the younger members of these 
intellectual groups are as poorly financed 
as the laboring class but possess tastes 
reaching out for the refinements of liv- 
ing conditions, especially those in hous- 
ing. With repeal settled, one might de- 
scribe this group as the class of society 
“with a champagne taste and a beer 
income.” In these families are wives 
and mothers of high intellectual fibre 
and tastes with children who promise the 
intellectual leadership of the future. 

These poorly financed intellectuals 
might often be called the “forgotten 
class.” Few model dwellings are avail- 
able for them as for those of the labor- 
ing class) Far more medical assistance 
is provided for the equally well-paid 
laborers’ families. Their presence in 
clinics is often questioned, when any 
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tradesman or industrial worker is served 
without delay. Dental care is often im- 
possible to secure. 

The “Neighborhood Association of 
Morningside Heights and Manhattan- 
ville’ has been organized in the hope 
that through a mutual exchange of serv- 
ices, codrdinated to meet neighborhood 
needs, a new type of society might de- 
velop in this community—a “great so- 


ciety,” on a small scale which might 


learn to live together in common enter- 
prises for social betterment. 

While this movement is still in its in- 
fancy, it has grown out of many earlier 
plans, some of which are well under 
way. 

One of the outstanding efforts was 
that of a small group of professors at 
Teachers College, who, with the ap- 
proval of their dean and the university 
president, developed plans to build or 
remodel an apartment house for a co- 
operative scheme of living for the fami- 
lies of young instructors and professors. 
At this period in their professional serv- 
ices the salaries of these men are neces- 
sarily at their lowest, yet their children 
are usually at a period when sunlight, 
air, and space are an absolute necessity 
for physical and mental welfare. 

These families, living under conditions 
which deny the parents opportunities for 
leisure, recreation, or professional ad- 
vancement of their low economic status, 
demanded, it was believed, an experi- 
ment in apartment-house living which 
would protect the welfare of the chil- 
dren and advance the professional and 
social life of the parents. 

While the original plans for the 
project had to be given up for a time 
on account of the economic depression, 
another committee representing units of 
the University was later appointed by 
Dr. Butler for a special project in this 
field. A small but promising start has 
just been made with the reconstruction 
of five floors in one of the University- 


owned apartment buildings. This build- 
ing is now provided with a roof play- 
ground and playrooms to be used by the 
“toddlers” in the morning, and an older 
group in the late afternoon under the 
direction of Mrs. Jane Lubold, who re- 
ceived her training in the department 
of Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education and the Child 
Development Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege. While she has charge of the work 
with the children, the scheme as a whole 
is essentially an experiment in “parent- 
government” in a codperative scheme of 

Another experiment is under consider- 
ation which, while democratically gov- 
erned, may come more immediately under 
the guidance of fully-trained experts in 
child care and specialists in family wel- 
fare. If this plan is realized, the two 
experiments in codperative schemes of 
living may make it possible to discover 
which form brings the larger good to 
family life. 

The Family Consultation Bureau, 
started by the Child Development In- 
stitute of Teachers College under the 
directorship of Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, 
is another expression of social respon- 
sibility. While up to now the Bureau 
has necessarily limited its services to the 
families of Columbia University facul- 
ties and the parents of children in the 
various University schools, the calls for 
help in the solution of family crises of 
every description have been so great that 
it will ultimately have to include the 
more tragic demands among the destitute 
and unemployed in the area beyond the 
University, called the “Valley.” 

Two instances of social codperation be- 
tween gown and town should also be 
mentioned. The first is the social or 
community centre established and largely 
maintained by students of the Union 
Theological Seminary following a sur- 
vey of the most neglected areas of the 
community. The second is the 25-year- 
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old Manhattanville Nursery Associa- 
tion, which conducts one of the finest 
nursery schools in the country for chil- 
dren of ill-fortune and has on its board 
of trustees many of the staff and the 
wives of staff members of Columbia 
University. 

The Riverside Church has also brought 
into the neighborhood a group of per- 
sons unusually conscious of possibilities 
of service to the students and young in- 
tellectuals as well as to the more eco- 
nomically needy classes. And the neigh- 
borhood is fortunate in having among 
other agencies both a local branch of 
the Charity Organization Society and 
one of the Public Library, which has 
gone beyond the usual library functions 
into social service. 

Excellent as these institutions have 
proved themselves in working separately, 
it is believed that their achievements 
might be multiplied with codperation. 
The recently organized Neighborhood 
Association of Morningside Heights and 
Manhattanville is the latest expression 
of social consciousness within a group 
needing a coérdinating movement to fur- 
ther the effectiveness of every institu- 
tion in the community. It is experi- 
mental only, but full of promise. It 
remains to be seen whether this is 
promise only, or one step toward the 
fulfillment of the high social ideals which 
our nation is constantly striving to ac- 
complish. 


From the New York World- 


Telegram— 


21,974 Jobless Have Diplomas 
from Colleges 


Hundreds of thousands of college gradu- 
ates, many of them with elaborate pro- 
fessional or technical training and 
excellent records of achievement, are un- 
employed, a survey by the American 


College Personnel Association has indi- 
cated. 

Confidential records of fifty-four col- 
leges disclosed that at present 21,974 
men and women with degrees from these 
institutions are jobless, and the figures 
“do not pretend to completeness,” the 
investigators declared. 

Among the professions represented in 
the ranks of unemployed alumni were 
12,420 teachers, 2,845 engineers, 767 
graduates in business administration, 87 
journalists, 2 newspaper men, 371 
chemists, 111 accountants, 205 dietitians, 
etc. 

The list of colleges investigated and 
the number of unemployed graduates of 
whom they had record, follows. The 
figures include only those who had ap- 
plied to their schools for assistance in 
finding work. 


Women’s Occupational Bureau, Min- 


881 
College of Engineering, University of 
292 
Princeton University ............... 450 
Florida State College for Women.... 128 
School of Education, Pennsylvania 
276 
School of Chemistry and Physics, 
Pennsylvania State College ....... 82 
Buffalo State Teachers College ..... 226 
Colgate University ................ 48 
College of St. Themes 29 
Nebraska Teachers College ........ 360 
Carnegie Institute of Technology ... 884 
Schools of Engineering, Purdue Uni- 
North Carolina College for Women 260 
University of Pennsylvania ........ 312 
New York University ............. $75 
Texas State Teachers College ...... 125 
College of Education, University of 


St. Olaf College 


Central State Teachers College of 


California State Teachers College... 78 
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Ohio Wesleyan University ......... 22 “The study makes it possible for the 
Ohio University 148 government, in employing an individual, 
National Kindergarten, Evanston, Ill. 122 to have confidential information concern- 
67 ing his professional training and the 
State College of Washington ........ 426 quality of his work since he left college 
Bryn Mawr College ............... 98 
University of Chicago ............. 1798 
Iowa State College ................ 1000 — 
University of Southern California ... 500 
University of Oregon .............. 229 From the New York Sun— 
University of Illinois, College of Edu- 
tens 1445 Teachers Told to Study 
Mount Holyoke College ............ 292 Economics 
world entirely freed from want and 
Ohio State University .............. hunger, a world which could be possible 


2097 
College of the City of New York ... 550 
College of Education, University of 


Connecticut College ................ 239 
Pembroke College, Brown University 152 
399 
University of Colorado ............ 387 
Iowa State Teachers College ....... 673 
Stanford University ............... 391 
University of Rochester............. 286 
434 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

1255 
College of Agriculture, University of 

44 
College of Engineering, University of 

215 


The survey was under the direction 
of Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones, assistant 
professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, and Mr. Clyde R. Miller, director of 
the Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College. 

“The survey was undertaken to help 
the Federal government in its reémploy- 
ment program,” Mr. Miller explained. 
“It makes available through the United 
States Office of Education and other 
Federal offices which have received copies 
of the findings, the names and records 
of thousands of men and women who 
are competent to fill positions of im- 
portance. 


now if the knowledge and resources al- 
ready in possession of humanity were 
effectively utilized, was pictured by Dr. 
Harold Rugg, professor of education, 
Teachers College. Speaking at a confer- 
ence of the kindergarten teachers of the 
New York City Public Schools, held at 
Washington Irving High School, Dr. 
Rugg voiced a message to all teachers, 
urging them to make a sincere study of 
the existing economic conditions and to 
impress on the minds of their pupils the 
possibilities of civilization. 

The speaker contrasted the phenome- 
non of millions of unemployed whom he 
had observed in every industrial country 
in the world begging for work and bread, 
and the huge modern factories, completely 
equipped and capable of supplying all 
their wants, standing idle and silent. 

“We stand in a strategic position to- 
day,” he declared, “as leaders of little 
children living in a potentially great but 
in an actually disgraceful civilization. 
As leaders we are obligated to study and 
understand our economic and social sys- 
tem, the factors that brought it into be- 
ing, and the possibilities that lie within 
it for the good of mankind.” 

The speaker advised his hearers not to 
go to academic textbooks or the academic 
economists for their information, saying, 
“You won’t get the truth there.” He 
counseled his audience to study the re- 
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sults of the investigations of a new group 
of scientists and engineers whose re- 
searches have been made during the last 
two decades. 

Dr. Rugg predicted that the next few 
decades will see the beginnings of a new 
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civilization that will provide these neces. 
sities for everyone. He urged that teach 
ers participate in this development by 
planning school curriculums that will en- 
courage this ideal in the minds of the 
pupils. 
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College Notes 


Luncheon Honoring 
Mr. Marzorati 


A luncheon was given by the faculty of 
Teachers College in honor of Mr. Alfred 
Marzorati on January 18, the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of his association with 
Teachers College. Professors May B. 
Van Arsdale, Jean Broadhurst, Thomas 
H. Briggs, Edward L. Thorndike, and 
Mabel Carney comprised the commit- 
tee in charge of arrangements for the 
luncheon. Two hundred members of the 
instructional and executive staff were 
present. All agreed that no event in the 
history of the College was ever more 
spontaneous and more sincere than this 
tribute to the modest, unassuming, and 
yet withal remarkable, little man who 
has guarded the portals of our Alma 
Mater these many years. 

A simple program was presided over 
by Professor Franklin T. Baker in one 
of his happiest moods. Both he and Pro- 
fessor Broadhurst, the first speaker, em- 
phasized early days in the College, dwell- 
ing upon Mr. Marzorati’s varied abilities 
as a music critic, skilled gardener, horti- 
culturist, and chef. Professor David 
Eugene Smith followed with an exposi- 
tion of Italian culture, of which Mr. 
Marzorati is an exponent and a product. 
Professor Allan Abbott then read an 
original poem on “The Guardian of the 
Gate,” and Dean William F. Russell con- 
cluded the program, eulogizing the guest 
of honor as a man who has achieved a 
well-rounded life and been an example 


‘to the rest of the College in adult educa- 


tion and the wise use of leisure. He also 


presented a purse contributed by the fac- 
ulty in honor of the occasion. 


Educational Administration 


On January 11 the Board of Education 
of the City of Yonkers, N. Y., passed a 
resolution calling for a survey of the sys- 
tem of public education in that city, 
“having as its objects the modernization 
of the system in the light of present so- 
cial and economic conditions and the im- 
mediate reduction in the cost of educa- 
tion consistent with adequate public edu- 
cation.” 

The Board invited Teachers College, 
through the agency of its Division of 
Field Studies, to make the survey and to 
report to the Board. ‘The organization 
of this inquiry is now under way. To 
aid in the survey it is planned to include 
not only the departments of the College 
having to do with the administration, 
supervision, and guidance of schools, but 
the subject matter departments as well. 
The general organization and direction 
of the survey will be in the Division of 
Field Studies under the leadership of 
Professors George D. Strayer and N. L. 
Engelhardt. 


The Administration Club held its regu- 
lar meeting on Friday evening, January 
19, at the home of Professor and Mrs. 
Strayer. The topic for discussion was 
“Does the school administrator have a 
satisfactory basis of philosophy for the 
educational program in the community 
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as a whole and for his own professional 
place in such a program?” Book reviews 
on the question were presented by Albert 
B. Helmcamp, Wilford Coffey, and 
Glenn M. Kendall. 


The report of the Governor’s Committee 
on the Costs of Public Education in 
New York State has just come from the 
press. This committee was appointed 
by Governor Herbert H. Lehman to 
study the costs of public education in 
the State of New York and to “deter- 
mine whether further economies or sav- 
ings can be made without lessening the 
standards of education.” Professor 
Strayer acted as director of studies for 
the Committee, and those associated with 
him on the research staff were: Clare C. 
Baldwin, Cecil W. Scott, and George 
D. Strayer, Jr., graduate students in the 
department of Educational Administra- 
tion, and Dr. Homer E. Cooper and Dr. 
Parl West, former students of the De- 
partment. 

The report presents a review of the 
current situation with respect to the fi- 
nancing of education in the State of New 
York in its historical background. Pos- 
sibly the most important single recom- 
mendation is that which proposes that 
the state provide support to the local 
communities up to the full statutory 
provision. This would require appro- 
priations of approximately $116,000,000 
for the coming year. 

The discussion is supplemented by sta- 
tistical tables and charts presenting the 
facts which furnish the basis for the con- 
clusions of the Committee. 


Professor John K. Norton gave a series 
of addresses before the Winter Meeting 
of the Ohio Education Association at 
Columbus, Ohio, December 27 and 28, 
including the General Session, the Ad- 
ministrative Department, the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, and the High 
School Principals sections. In addition 
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he addressed the Sigma Chapter of Phj 
Delta Kappa and a breakfast meeting of 
Teachers College Alumni in Columbus, 


On December 29 Professor Norton pre- 
sided at a meeting of the Regional Con- 
sultants of the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education in Washington, 
D. C., which was followed by a meeting 
of the Joint Commission on December 
30 and 31. 


As chairman of Topic Group VI, Pro- 
fessor Norton is planning to participate 
in the Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association in 
Cleveland, February 24 to March 1. 


Copies of the report of the Governor's 
School Survey Commission of New Jer- 
sey may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the New Jersey Commission, Mr. 
Solomon C. Strong of West Orange. 

During the months of December and 
January Professor Paul R. Mort gave 
a series of talks on the Survey before 
interested groups of citizens in the state 
of New Jersey. 


The latest contribution to the Strayer- 
Engelhardt School Administration Series, 
Practical School Economies, has recently 
been published by the Bureau of Publi- 
cations of Teachers College. The au- 
thor, Dr. H. H. Linn, is assistant super- 
intendent of schools in charge of busi- 
ness affairs at Muskegon, Mich. He is 
also the author of a previous volume, 
printed by the Bureau of Publications, on 
Safeguarding School Funds. The pres- 
ent volume of almost five hundred pages 
discusses ways and means that may be 
employed in a city school system to pro- 
vide for the most efficient and most 


economical expenditure of school funds. 
The chapters deal with—Rising Costs of 
Public Education; Basic Reasons for In- 
efficiency in Administration of School 
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Finances; True vs. False Economies in 
School Administration; Sound Business 
Procedures Basic to Economy and Effi- 
ciency; Selection, Purchase, and Distri- 
bution of Supplies; Economies Through 
Control of Income; Economies in Gen- 
eral Control; Economies in Instructional 
Service; Economies in Plant Operation; 
Economies in School Plant Maintenance; 
Economies in Fixed Charges; Economies 
in Debt Service; Economies in Capital 
Outlay; and Economies in Auxiliary 
Agencies. 

School administrators will find within 
the pages of this volume innumerable 
suggestions which may be applied locally 
to the business management of school 
affairs. The contents of these chapters 
are built out of the experiences of Dr. 
Linn and many of his fellow workers in 
the school business field and thus are 
suggestions which have been tried out in 
practice. This book will serve as a 
definite guide for the practice of wise 
economies. The subject matter touches 
all phases of school expenditures. Not 
only does it consider the saving of hun- 
dreds of dollars, but it also emphasizes 
the saving of the single dollars and dimes 
which very frequently are lost in school 
management. Specific illustrations are 
given of desirable savings which have 
been accomplished in many school sys- 
tems. The volume will, no doubt, serve 
as a handbook to school administrators 
over a long period of time because of the 
practical and sane suggestions made by 
the author. 


Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York State has appointed the following 
commission for the Study of Educational 
Problems of Penal Institutions for 
Youth: Professors N. L. Engelhardt 
(Chairman), H. B. Bruner, Edmund deS. 
Brunner, Goodwin Watson, Jesse F. 
Williams, of Teachers College; Mr. 
Edward Cass, General Secretary, Prison 
Association of New York; Dr. William 
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E. Grady, Associate Superintendent of 
the New York City Schools; Miss Jane 
Hoey, Welfare Council of New York 
City; Miss Julia K. Jaffray, Secretary 
of the National Committee on Prisons 
and Prison Labor; Dr. Franklin J. Kel- 
ler, Director, National Occupational 
Conference, New York City; Mr. Sam 
A. Lewisohn, New York City; Dr. J. 
Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner 
for Elementary Education, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, N. Y.; Dr. 
Nathan Peyser, Public School No. 181, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Reverend John W. 
Peel, Superintendent of Parochial 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dr. Lewis A. 
Wilson, Assistant Commissioner for Vo- 
cational and Extension Education, State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 

The first meeting of this commission 
was held at Teachers College on Janu- 
ary 12. The educational work in penal 
institutions, as developed heretofore, was 
outlined by Dr. Walter N. Thayer, 
Commissioner of Correction for the 
State of New York, by Dr. V. C. Bran- 
ham, Deputy Commissioner of Correc- 
tion for the State of New York, and by 
Mr. Austin H. MacCormick, the newly- 
appointed Commissioner of Correction 
for the City of New York. Mr. Sam 
A. Lewisohn, former chairman of the 
Commission to Investigate Prison Ad- 
ministration and Construction, outlined 
that commission’s interpretation of the 
educational needs of penal institutions. 

A program of work involving a sur- 
vey of present conditions and a study of 
the advanced educational work which is 
being done at Elmira Reformatory un- 
der Director of Education Walter M. 
Wallack of the Department of Correc- 
tion, State of New York, was outlined 
by the Commission. 


The Division of Field Studies is en- 
gaged in a school building survey and in 
developing a school building program for 
Cumberland, Md. This study is being 
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made under the auspices of the Board 
of Education of Allegany County, in- 
cluding the city of Cumberland, and Mr. 
Charles L. Kopp, County Superintendent 
of Schools. The following members of 
the second major course for superin- 
tendents of schools are participating in 
this survey: O. H. Aurand, T. W. 
Dobbs, J. C. English, C. M. Hirst, 
Leonard Power, D. Ross Pugmire, and 
R. B. Warren. 


The Planning and Construction of 
School Buildings, the thirty-third Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, has recently been 
published by the Public School Publish- 
ing Company, Bloomington, Ill. It will 
be of great value to superintendents of 
schools, boards of education, and archi- 
tects. The committee in charge of the 
Yearbook has endeavored to cover those 
aspects of planning and supervision of 
construction for which there was only 
a limited amount of educational ma- 
terial previously available. The Society’s 
committee includes: Homer W. Ander- 
son, Ray L. Hamon, Frank W. Hart, 
Joseph H. Hixson, T. C. Holy, Arthur 
B. Moehlman, J. W. Studebaker, and 
N. L. Engelhardt (Chairman). Twenty- 
nine other members of the Society have 
assisted the committee in the preparation 
of the volume. 


Mr. Byron W. Hartley, graduate stu- 
dent in educational administration, is 
now director of the Essex County Junior 


College in Newark, N. J. 


Mr. Raymond G. Campbell has com- 
pleted his course requirements and has 
successfully stood the final oral exami- 
nation for the doctorate of philosophy. 
The title of his dissertation is State Con- 
trol of Budgetary Procedure in City 
School Systems. 


Dr. Orrin E. Powell has recently gone 


to Oneonta, N. Y., as registrar of Hart- 
wick College. 


The dissertation of Dr. Frank M. Long, 
Desirable Physical Facilities for an Ac- 


tivity Program, was published recently 


by the Bureau of Publications of Teach- 
ers College. 


The sixth annual edition of the school 
building yearbook, American School and 
University, 1933-1934, contains the fol- 
lowing articles by Professor Engelhardt 
and students in the department of Edu- 
cational Administration: “The Umberto 
Di Savoia Open-Air School, Milan, 
Italy,” by N. L. Engelhardt; “A New 
School for a New Age—The ‘Snowflake 
Plan,” by Herold Bradley; and “Re- 
cent Publications in the School-Building 
Field,” by Leslie L. Chism. 


Among the new courses listed in the Col- 
lege Intersession and Summer Session 
bulletin is sj229x—A Field Work 
Course in School Building Planning and 
School Business Administration offered 
by Professor Engelhardt for the period 
June 11 to July 6. The students of this 
course will be afforded an opportunity 
to relate their work to school systems 
in the New York metropolitan area. 


Mr. Francis C. Buros, formerly a gradu- 
ate student in educational administration, 
has been appointed executive assistant to 
the superintendent of schools at White 
Plains, N. Y. He is in charge of busi- 
ness administration and the administra- 
tion of plant. Dr. H. Claude Hardy has 
been appointed superintendent of schools 
to take the place of Mr. John W. Lum- 
bard, who has retired. 


Adult Education 


The Adult Education Club has been or- 
ganized with the following officers: 
President, Sherman Dickinson; vice- 
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president, C. R. Loomis; secretary, Mar- 
garet I. Marston; treasurer, Edna V. 
Dawson; student council representative, 
Harriet Batterton. Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Morriss and Professor Edmund deS. 
Brunner are faculty advisers. 


Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York State has appointed Professor 
Brunner a member of a Commission for 
the Study of the Educational Problems 
of Penal Institutions for Youth. 


English 


The friends of Professor Franklin T. 
Baker, both colleagues and former stu- 
dents, who subscribed last spring to a 
testimonial in his honor will be glad to 
know that an excellent portrait of Pro- 
fessor Baker, painted by Mrs. Leonibel 
Jacobs, has been completed and will be 
formally presented to the College in 
February. 


An exhibit of materials relative to the 
teaching of photoplay appreciation was 
held in the English seminar room during 
the week of December 11. More than 
a hundred stills of the best current films 
for high school use were secured through 
the courtesy of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America. A 
number of books, pamphlets, and manu- 
script studies represented the leading 
sources on the art of the moving picture, 
the reactions and preferences of school 
pupils, and the teaching of photoplay ap- 
preciation in the schools, including the 
various study guides prepared by the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. 


History of Education 


Professor Willystine Goodsell has _ re- 
cently been elected a Fellow of the Popu- 
lation Association of America. 


Professor Edward H. Reisner has been 
elected a member of the Council of Re- 
search in the Humanities. 


Professor Reisner addressed the Parents’ 
Association of the Jewish Center Acad- 
emy, Far Rockaway, N. Y., December 
11, on “What Is Progressive Educa- 
tion?” 


Institute of School 
Experimentation 


Dr. A. W. Hurd presented a report on 
“Curriculum Revision to Meet the Needs 
of High School Students” at the De- 
cember meeting of the Central Associa- 
tion of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ers, held at Chicago. 


Dr. Hurd presented a paper on “An Ex- 
periment in the Teaching of Science” at 
the annual meeting of Section Q of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, held in Boston, Decem- 
ber 29. At the same meeting Dr. Victor 
H. Noll read a paper entitled “Meas- 
urement of the Scientific Attitude.” 


Dr. Noll is co-author with Dr. Grayson 
N. Kefauver and Mr. C. E. Drake of 
two recently published monographs of 
the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation. The titles of the monographs are 
“Part-Time Secondary Schools” and 
“The Secondary School Population.” 


Library 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer spoke at 
the New Jersey College for Women, 
New Brunswick, N. J., December 12 on 
“What the School Library Can Do for 
the Teacher,” and at the New York 
State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y., 
January 12 on “The Librarian in the 
New School.” 


“A 
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Miss Alice Dalgliesh has compiled a se- 
lected list of children’s books of 1933 for 
the School Library Laboratory of the 
Teachers College Library. The books 
listed are arranged in age groupings with 
helpful annotations. This mimeographed 
list of eleven pages, Books for Boys and 
Girls, may be purchased from the Li- 
brary for five cents. Requests by mail 
should be accompanied by a one and one- 
half cent stamp. 


Music 


Professor Peter W. Dykema is serving 
as chairman of a Radio Committee for 
the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference, which plans to have a series of 
six Sunday afternoon programs from 2 
to 2:30 p.m., beginning March 4. The 
programs will consist of music typical 
of the best activities being carried on in 
various parts of the country. They will 
be heard on a national hook-up originat- 
ing in station WJZ, New York, and 
other allied stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company located in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and Denver. 


On January 20 the In and About New 
York Music Supervisors’ Club, of which 
Professor Dykema is chairman, held its 
second meeting of the season at Interna- 
tional House. The topic discussed was 
“What Significance for School Music 
Generally Can Be Drawn from the Ex- 
periments in Music Now Being Carried 
on in Some Outstanding Progressive 
Schools ?” 


Plans are being made for a Teachers 
College reunion at the meeting of the 
Music Supervisors’ National Conference 
which will be held in Chicago, April 8 
to 13. Definite announcement of the 
time and place of the reunion will ap- 
pear in the official program, which will 
be issued later. 


Natural Sciences 


Professor Gerald S. Craig addressed the 
American Nature Study Society in Bos- 
ton, December 27, on “The American 
Nature Study Society and Adult Educa- 
tion,” and December 28 on “Salient 
Features in the Training of Elementary 
School Workers for Participation in a 
Program of Elementary Science.” 


Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


To meet the need of nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary teachers in 
cities where the younger children have 
been sacrificed in the efforts of boards 
of education to balance their budgets, 
Professor Patty S. Hill, as chairman of 
the Nursery School Committee of the 
Association for Childhood Education, 
proposed to her committee and the Board 
of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion that the staff of the Nursery 
School and Kindergarten—First Grade 
Education department plan a monograph 
based upon the types of learning which 
take place in the nursery school, kin- 
dergarten, and first grade as a continu- 
ous process of development. Dr. 
Genevieve Coy, psychologist for the de- 
partment, accepted the chairmanship, di- 
recting the different members of the 
department in creating a new type of 
propaganda material for the protection 
of younger children in the public schools 
throughout the country. The monograph 
will be entitled “A Child Cannot Grow 
Up Twice” or “The Responsibility of 
the School in the Education of Children 
from Three to Seven Years of Age.” 
The monograph is in seven sections: the 
educational philosophy underlying the 
three- to seven-year period in progressive 
schools; case studies in the education of 
young children from three to seven; 
parents’ judgments as to the value of 
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schools for young  children—nursery 
school, kindergarten, and first grade; re- 
search studies dealing with the effect of 
kindergarten training on progress in the 
elementary grades; a study of beginning 
first-grade children to determine the ef- 
fect of kindergarten training on social 
behavior ; summary and conclusions; and 
selected bibliographies of research studies. 

The plan of the staff of this depart- 
ment and the Board of the Association 
for Childhood Education has been to 
prepare material of different types to put 
in the hands of superintendents of 
schools, parents, and classroom teachers 
which will enlighten them regarding the 
objectives and types of learning which 
take place in early education. The plan 
of the Board is to print three thousand 
five hundred copies of this material to 
circulate among the members of the As- 
sociation without cost and an additional 
two thousand copies to be put on sale 
at a very low price for any boards of 
trustees, women’s clubs, and similar 
groups, who may wish to use it for prop- 
aganda purposes during the depression. 


The Department, through the courtesy of 
Dean Russell in his desire to codperate 
with the U. S. Office of Education and 
the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration in their program for the opening 
of emergency nursery schools for the chil- 
dren of the unemployed in the cities of 
New York State and Connecticut, is giv- 
ing, without remuneration, a short, in- 
tensive course of study to teachers in 
kindergarten and primary grades, who 
are to prepare themselves as rapidly as 
possible to take over the conduct of these 
emergency nursery schools. 

These teachers, forty-eight in num- 
ber, have been carefully selected by the 
Child Development Institute under the 
direction of Professor Lois H. Meek, 
regional chairman, and Miss Margaret 
C. Holmes, director of kindergartens in 


the Public Schools of New York City, 
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in the light of their fulfillment of all the 
educational standards set up by Dr. 
Mary Davis and her associates in the 
Office of Education in Washington, to- 
gether with those set up by the Civil 
Works Administration for the relief of 
unemployed teachers. There are twelve 
nursery school teachers, sixteen kinder- 
garten teachers, fifteen primary teachers, 
and five teachers with special training in 
nutrition, nursing, etc. The Department 
has the coéperation of the different mem- 
bers of the staff in the Child Develop- 
ment Institute in planning the course 
of study and in supervision and observa- 
tion of practice in the outstanding nur- 
sery schools in the metropolitan area 
which meet the educational standards of 
teaching and critic supervision. 

Both the Institute and the Depart- 
ment have been impressed with the fine 
quality of the candidates who have pre- 
sented themselves for this short period of 
training, and it is believed that their na- 
tive ability and previous training, in ad- 
dition to the short period of training, 
will prepare them to do valuable edu- 
cational work in the emergency nursery 
schools. 


Physical Education 


On January 20 Professor Jesse F. Wil- 
liams spoke at the Conference of the 
Boston Private School Association. His 
topic was “The Chief Business of Edu- 
cation.” 


Professor W. L. Hughes was elected 
president of the College Physical Edu- 
cation Association at the annual meeting 
held in Chicago December 28. Dr. 
Hughes led a section meeting of this 
association on the subject of “Intercol- 
legiate Athletics,’ and also a round table 
discussion of “Athletic Finance” at the 
meeting of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association. 
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Rural Education 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner read a 
paper on “The New Deal and Rural 
Life and Culture in the United States” 
at a joint luncheon meeting of the Amer- 
ican Farm Economic Association and the 
Rural Section of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, held in Philadelphia Decem- 
ber 28. 


Secondary Education 


The address on “The State and the 
Schools” which Professor Briggs made 
before the North Carolina State Teach- 
ers Association has been published in the 
Journal of the Association. 


The New York City Leisure Time Com- 
mittee, Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, chair- 
man, held hearings at the Association 
Bar Building, New York City, from 
three to six o'clock on the afternoons of 
November 16, 17, 21, and 22. Findings 
of this committee will be published later. 
Professor F. Ernest Johnson and Pro- 
fessor E. K. Fretwell are members of 
this committee. 


Student Personnel Administration 


A short “Test of Knowledge of Social 
Usage” for pupils in grades six to twelve 
is now available at the Bureau of Pub- 
lications of Teachers College. This test 
was constructed and used during the past 
four years by Professor Ruth Strang of 
Teachers College, Dr. Marion Brown of 
University High School, Oakland, Calif., 
Dr. Dorothy Stratton, dean of women 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
and other deans and teachers. Those 
who have worked with it have found it 
useful not only in surveying their pupils’ 
knowledge of some of the commonly ac- 
cepted customs and principles of courtesy, 
but also in initiating spontaneous and 
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worth-while discussion of social ques- 
tions of concern to boys and girls. 


Professor Esther M. Lloyd-Jones has 
been appointed regional consultant of the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education, of which Dr. John K. Norton 
is chairman. She has accepted also the 
chairmanship of the Resident Committee 
of the National Student Council of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and membership on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Board of the 
Association. 


The Student Personnel Administration 
Club has had several interesting pro- 
grams this semester. On November 23 
Mr. Funk, principal of the Bronxville 
Junior High School, spoke on “The 
Parent-Teacher Association as a Co- 
operating Factor in a Plan of Community 
Education.” On December 12 members 
of the Club were the guests of Mr. Harry 
Edmonds, director of International 
House, who spoke informally on the pur- 
poses of International House and similar 
student centers in this country and 
abroad. On January 18 Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick addressed the members 
of the Club and their friends on “Help- 
ing Students to a Point of View.” 


Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant, who has 
served as president of the New York 
State Association of Deans since its in- 
ception six years ago, was honored by 
the Association upon her retirement from 
that office by being made a life member 
of the National Association of Deans of 
Women and of the New York State As- 
sociation of Deans. 


During the Christmas holidays Professor 
Lloyd-Jones participated in a very in- 
teresting conference of student leaders 
from all parts of the country, brought 
to New York under the auspices of the 
General Executive Committee of the Na- 
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tional Student Council. Dr. Donald 
Tewksbury, who is on leave from Teach- 
ers College this year and acting as dean 
of St. Stephens College, addressed the 
group on “Trends in Higher Education.” 
On January 31 Professor Lloyd-Jones 
addressed a forum at William Sloane 
House, New York City, on “Individual 
Adjustment in a Changing Society.” 


Professor Strang is serving this year as 
chairman of the Health Education Sec- 
tion of the New York Society for the 
Experimental Study of Education. 


Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following changes in positions of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported 
by the Bureau of Educational Service: 


Allinson, Zella, from ‘teacher of home 
economics, Micheltorena School, Los An- 
geles, Calif., to teacher of home economics, 
Hathaway-Brown School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Anchester, Etta, from supervisor in pri- 
mary grades, Chicago Teachers College, 
Chicago, Ill., to teacher of first grade, Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College, New York 
City. 

Baker, Frances, appointed nursery school 
assistant, Children’s School of Westchester, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Ball, Mildred L., from teacher of home 
economics, High School, Sharples, W. Va., 
to teacher of home economics, Scott High 
School, Madison, W. Va. 

Bartow, Harriet, from teacher of art, 
Public Schools, Ellwood City, Pa., to teacher 
of art, High School, Portsmouth, Va. 

Baum, Helen, appointed teacher of home 
economics, Junior High School, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Bond, Alice C., from director of athletics, 
Miss Harris’ Florida School, Miami, Fla., 

* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or any 
graduate of Teachers College may register with 
the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee is 
charged. For full information write to the Bureau 
for copies of its booklets Seven Factors in Getting 
a Position and The Right Person for the Right 


Position. 


to instructor in physical education, Drury 
College, Springfield, Mo. 

Bowen, Gladys, from instructor in physi- 
cal education, State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pa., to instructor in physical edu- 
cation, Moravian Seminary and College, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bowen, Marjorie, appointed teacher of 
French, Bentley School, New York City. 

Brady, Naomi C., from head of home eco- 
nomics department, Elon College, Elon 
College, N. C., to instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Brockmeir, Lois, appointed teacher of 
English, High School, Williamston, Mich. 

Brown, Geneva G., from teacher of 
commerce, Central High School, Muncie, 
Ind., to teacher of commerce, Edison Voca- 
tional and Technical High School, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Brown, Helen I., appointed teacher of 
second grade, The American School, Mex- 
ico City, Mexico. 

Brush, Ruth S., appointed teacher of 
elementary grades, Low-Heywood School, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Burmeister, Margaret, from social cen- 
ter worker, Kumamoto, Japan, to teacher 
of home economics, Vocational High School, 
Casselton, N. D. 

Cannon, Irving, from architect, Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, Washington, D. C., 
to instructor in history of art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence, R. I. 

Crocker, Helen M., from dietitian, The 
Evangeline, New York City, to dietitian, 
Brunswick School, Greenwich, Conn. 

Curtis, Elizabeth, from instructor in 
health education, State Normal School, 
Oneonta, N. Y., to staff nurse, Westchester 
County Department of Health, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Dent, Diana S., from acting director of 
home economics, Prairie View State Col- 
lege, Prairie View, Tex., to acting director 
of home economics, Winston-Salem Teach- 
ers College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Drake, Ruby R., from teacher of Eng- 
lish, Dover State College, Dover, Del., to 
teacher of English, Atlanta University, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

DuBois, Philip Hunter, appointed assis- 
tant professor of psychology, Southern 
Branch University of Idaho, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 
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Dunnagan, Helen Da Costa, appointed 
physical director, Hosmer Hall, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Durling, Dorothy, from kindergarten 
critic teacher, State Normal School, Tow- 
son, Md., to teacher of first grade, Public 
Schools, Berwyn, Md. 

Edwards, Margaret M., from director 
of school of home economics, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Ala., to dean of home 
economics, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Exton, Bess, from supervisor of nutri- 
tion and health, Honolulu, T. H., to re- 
search assistant in biology and public 
health, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Finch, Hardy Rundell, appointed head 
of English department, Greenwich High 
School, Greenwich, Conn. 

Frank, John L., from teacher of indus- 
trial arts, High School, Warren, IIl., to in- 
structor in drafting, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 

Garris, Sarah G., appointed librarian, 
Nutley High School, Nutley, N. J. 

Gibson, Ida, appointed instructor in 
foods, Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vt. 

Gibson, Lenell, from school nurse, Pub- 
lic Schools, Rockville Center, L. L., to school 
nurse, Public Schools, Mount Clemens, 
Mich. 

Goldrick, Marjorie, from nursery school 
teacher, Macfarlane School, New York 
City, to kindergarten assistant, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, New York City. 

Gramlich, Edith, from director of physi- 
cal education and adviser to girls, School 
of Agriculture, University of Nebraska, 
Curtis, Neb., to instructor in physical edu- 
cation and mathematics, Bethany College, 
Bethany, W. Va. 

Griggs, Ruth P., from teacher of home 
economics, Johnston County Training 
School, Smithfield, N. C., to teacher of home 
economics, Mary Allen Junior College, 
Crockett, Tex. 

Grillo, Ada, appointed teacher of ele- 
mentary grades, Public Schools, Westfield, 
N. J 


Gross, Virginia T., appointed instructor 
in physical education, High School, Down- 
ingtown, Pa. 

Gunning, Marion E., appointed appren- 


tice teacher of mathematics, St. Agatha 
School, New York City. 

Hall, Thelma M., from assistant profes- 
sor of household arts, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, Milledgeville, Ga., to 
head of clothing department, Flora Mac- 
donald College, Red Springs, N. C. 

Harris, Irene, from teacher of elemen- 
tary grades, Public Schools, Verona, N. J., 
to teacher of fourth grade, Adelphi Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Harrold, Elizabeth V., from associate 
assistant in science, New College, Teachers 
College, New York City, to teacher of sci- 
ence, High School, Woodridge, N. Y. 

Hartman, Helen, appointed assistant to 
residence manager, Y.W.C.A.,_ Boston, 
Mass. 

Hawkins, Alma M., appointed instructor 
in physical education, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kan. 

Hollaway, Vineta, from teacher of physi- 
cal education, High School, Anderson, Mo., 
to teacher of physical education, High 
School, Cambridge, N. Y. 

Houser, D. Stanley, from teacher and 
coach, High School, La Paz, Ind., to di- 
rector of physical education, Bridgewater 
College, Bridgewater, Va. 

Humphreys, T. Roland, from instructor 
in mathematics, Pomona Junior College, 
Pomona, Calif., to teacher of mathematics, 
Junior High School, Westport, Conn. 

Iliff, C. Roberta, from teacher of home 
economics, High School, Hatboro, Pa., to 
home demonstration agent, Sussex County, 
N. J. 

Jones, Elvira H., appointed head of Eng- 
lish department, Adams High School, 
Adams, Mass. 

Jones, Marie, from instructor in Ger- 
man and Italian, College of St. Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, N. J., to teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, South Fallsburg, N. Y. 

Kaler, Margaret, from assistant in in- 
dustrial arts, Public Schools, Bronxville, 
N. Y., to teacher of art, High School, Fern- 
dale, Mich. 

Keefe, Natalie, appointed teacher of first 
grade, Public Schools, Belleville, N. J. 

Kilgore, Catherine, from teacher of third 
and fourth grades, Vincent Smith School, 
Port Washington, L. I. to teacher of 
fourth grade, Center Academy, Brooklyn, 
N. 
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Labudde, Gertrude, from teacher of 
music, Winnebago Day School, Menasha, 
Wis., to teacher of second grade, Vincent 
Smith School, Port Washington, L. L. 

Lagervall, Ethel L., from teacher of 
Latin, Public Schools, Manhasset, L. I., to 
teacher of Latin and English, Pelham Day 
School, Pelham, N. Y. 

Landen, Josephine, appointed teacher of 
secretarial subjects, Wildcliff Junior Col- 
lege, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Littel, Estella M., from teacher of home 
economics, High School, Shelton, Wash., 
to teacher of home economics, Junior High 
School, Fairview, N. J. 

McCloud, Walter E., from instructor in 
physical education, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash., to director of play- 
ground, Jackson Heights, L. I. 

McDonald, Clara, appointed instructor 
in chemistry, Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga. 

McFarland, Fred C., from director of 
health and physical education, Elmhurst 
College, Elmhurst, Ill., to director of health 
and physical education, Army and Navy 
Y.M.C.A., Cristobal, Canal Zone. 

Major, Eleanor, appointed teacher of 
French, High School, Eddystone, Pa. 

Manning, Imogene H., from research as- 
sistant in nutrition, Teachers College, New 
York City, to assistant in chemistry, Con- 
necticut College for Women, New London, 
Conn. 

Maybauer, Madeline, from teacher of 
pre-primary group, The Dalton School, 
New York City, to kindergarten critic 
teacher, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Meredith, William F., from acting asso- 
ciate professor of physical education, State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Wash., to 
director of intramural athletics, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Monroe, Eloise, from teacher of home 
economics, High School, Superior, Ariz., 
to instructor in home economics, Ruther- 
ford College, Rutherford, N. C. 

Morphet, Edgar L., from professor of 
education, University of Alabama, Univer- 
sity, Ala., to head of geography depart- 
ment, State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 

Morris, Hazel M., from supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Bessemer, Ala., to 
instructor in music and art, Sue Bennett 
College, London, Ky. 
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Morris, William H., appointed teacher 
of history, Lewes School, Lewes, Del. 

Nelson, Bess L., from teacher of Eng- 
lish, Titusville Junior and Senior High 
School, Titusville, Fla., to librarian, C. T. 
Plunkett Junior High School, Adams, 
Mass. 

Neuschaefer, Marie, from staff nurse, 
Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service, New 
York City, to instructor in health educa- 
tion, Child Education Foundation, New 
York City. 

Newhall, Elizabeth, appointed kindergar- 
ten assistant, Bethlehem Day Nursery, New 
York City. 

Nicklas, Victor C., from superintendent 
of schools, Millville, N. J., to supervising 
principal, Woodbridge, N. J. 

Odom, Evelyn, from fourth grade critic 
teacher, State Normal School, Ellensburg, 
Wash., to fourth grade critic teacher, State 
Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 

Orr, Edna J., from supervisor of girls’ 
education, Service Technique, Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, to associate professor of 
home economics education, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Penny, S. Blanche, from supervisor of 
Columbus County Schools, Whiteville, 
N. C., to sixth grade critic teacher, State 
Teachers College, Cullowhee, N. C. 

Pitluga, George E., appointed teacher of 
science, University School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Powell, Maxine, appointed assistant in 
music, State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Prugh, Harold H., from director of 
physical education, Y.M.C.A., Buffalo, 
N. Y., to director of physical education, 
Y.M.C.A., Melrose, Mass. 

Purdy, Helen, from teacher of mathe- 
matics, Horace Mann School, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City, to teacher of Latin, 
Garden Country Day School, Jackson 
Heights, N. Y. 

Rankin, Marjorie, from supervisor of 
the Nankai Primary School, Tientsin, 
China, to teaching-principal, Public Schools, 
Madison, N. J. 

Reece, Lawrence H., from teacher, Wash- 
ington Irving Junior High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa, to teacher, Manumit School, 
Pawling, N. Y. 

Reeder, Florence, appointed teacher of 
art, Public Schools, Laurel, Del. 

Reeve, Katherine M., from teacher of 
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mathematics, Cathedral School of St. Mary, 
Garden City, N. Y., to teacher of mathe- 
matics, Horace Mann School for Girls, 
New York City. 

Rice, M. Mildred, from instructor in 
art, State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa., 
to teacher of art, Public Schools, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Ritchie, Roland C., from physical direc- 
tor, The Dalton School, New York City, to 
instructor in science and coach, The Mor- 
gan School, Clinton, Conn. 

Rodgers, Alma, from home economics 
extension specialist, New Brunswick, N. J., 
to director of home economics, Cedar Crest 
College, Allentown, Pa. 

Ross, Grace, from director of residence, 
Y.W.C.A., New Haven, Conn., to director 
of residence, Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa. 

Roudebush, Alma, from instructor in 
home economics, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, Ohio, to teacher of home 
economics, Oakwood High School, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Sackett, Howard, from teacher of junior 
high school grades, Public Schools, Pearl 
River, N. Y., to teacher of sixth, seventh, 
eighth grades, Public School, Piermont, N. Y. 

Sauvain, Walter H., appointed principal, 
Daniel Butler School, Belmont, Mass. 

Savage, Dorothy L., from teacher of 
physical education, East High School, 
Columbus, Ohio, to instructor in physical 
education, State Teachers College, Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

Schumann, William H., appointed, 
teacher of music, Junior High School, Port 
Chester, N. Y. 

Sellew, Donald E., from teacher of 
music, Horace Mann School for Boys, New 
York City, to instructor in music, Chicago 
Musical College, Chicago, III. 

Siddall, Marian F., appointed educational 
secretary, Y.W.C.A., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sloan, Catherine, appointed kindergarten 
teacher, Watertown Country Day School, 
Watertown, Conn. 

Smith, Afton, from assistant professor 
of child training, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to instructor in parental 
education, State University of Iowa, lowa 
City, Iowa. 

Smith, John D., from instructor in violin, 
New York School of Music and Arts, New 


York City, to supervisor of music, Public 
Schools, Marcellus, N. Y. 

Smith, Thorn, appointed instructor in 
chemistry and biology, Evans School, St. 
Louis County, Mo. 

Snow, Janet L., from teacher of mathe- 
matics, Briarwood School, Cedarhurst, 
N. Y., to assistant in third grade, The 
Spence School, New York City. 

Spear, Rachel, from teacher of Latin, 
High School, Katonah, N. Y., to teacher 
of Latin and English, High School, To- 
wanda, Pa. 

Stallings, Udell Harrison, from associate 
professor of physical education, Ambherst 
College, Amherst, Mass., to director of 
physical education, High School, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 

Starkweather, Dorothy, from teacher of 
home economics, Public Schools, Great 
Neck, N. Y., to instructor in home eco- 
nomics and dietitian, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair, N. J. 

Trager, Lela, from critic teacher in 
physical education, Paw Paw Training 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich., to assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, Northern IIli- 
nois Teachers College, De Kalb, Ill. 

Watkins, Evelyn, from teacher of first 
grade, Davis School, Hattiesburg, Miss., 
to first grade critic teacher, State College 
for Women, Columbus, Miss. 

Watkins, Olive L., appointed instructor 
in French and English, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Weisensee, Elizabeth, from teacher of 
home economics, High School, Altamont, 
Kan., to head of home economics depart- 
ment, Samuel Houston College, Austin, 
Tex. 

Welch, Elizabeth, appointed teacher of 
second grade, Hamden Hall School, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Welsh, Harvey W., from commerce in- 
structor, Northern Teachers College, Aber- 
deen, S. D., to teacher of shorthand and 
typewriting, Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, 

Woltman, Harvey J., from teacher of 
history, Patterson Collegiate Institute, 
Fairlawn, N. J., to teacher and director of 
boys, The Thomas School, Rowayton, 
Conn. 

Wood, Robert S., from instructor in 
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physics, Hunter College, New York City, 
to teacher of general science, High School, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

Woodroof, M. Evelyn, from instructor in 
physical education, Mills College, Mills 
College, Calif., to associate in physical edu- 
cation, Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Wright, Charlotte, from teacher of pri- 
mary grades, Ridgewood Preparatory 
School, Ridgewood, N. J., to teacher of 


second grade, Willard School, Ridgewood, 
N. J. 

Wright, Imore Portia, from instructor 
in home economics, Virginia State College, 
Ettrick, Va., to instructor in home econom- 
ics, Prairie View State College, Prairie 
View, Tex. 

Zimmerly, Marion B., from teacher of 
home economics, Maine Township High 
School, Des Plaines, IIl., to teacher of home 
economics, High School, Babylon, L. I. 


Teachers College Alumni Association Officers 


President: Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Educa- 
tion, New York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


First Vice-President: Dr. Fannie W. Dunn, Associate Professor of Education, 


Teachers College. 


Second Vice-President: Dr. Vetpa C. BamesBercer, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio. 


Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 


Teachers College. 


Treasurer: Mr. Crype R. Miutier, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 


Teachers College. 


Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank R. Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Miss Errizg Taytor, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, Yale 


University, New Haven, Conn. 


Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Alumni Trustees: 


Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, New 
York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Miss Mary May Roserts, Editor, American Journal of Nursing, 450 Seventh 


Avenue, New York City. 


Alumni Office: Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


Address all communications to Marcaret E. Soper, 
General Secretary of Alumni Association, Teachers College, New York City. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE RESEARCH SERVICE 
of Teachers College Library, Columbia University 


I. Open to subscribers to the TeacHers Coiiece Recorp now holding 
administrative or executive positions in educational work but not now 
enrolled in courses at Teachers College. This includes city, county, and 
state superintendents; directors; principals of any level of schools; presi- 
dents and deans of higher institutions of learning, both public and private. 


II. Covers the citation of bibliographies and sources of data on any problem 
connected with the administration (organization and management) of 
education by the subscriber or in research connected with such administra- 
tion that can be quickly located by the Library Professor’s resources. 
The service does not furnish bibliographies and it cannot conduct extensive 
searches to locate materials. It has thousands of bibliographies and sources 


indexed, all ready to cite, and will save many administrators a great deal of 
time and energy. 


III. Conditions 


1. Requests for citations on sources and bibliographies must be on prob- 
lems legitimately coming within the scope of Section II above. 

2. The blank below must be filled out fully and accompanied by a carbon 

or other copy giving the same data for the Service files. 

. Only one question will be answered for any one blank. 

The blank must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

. Each blank is good only for the time limit specified on it. 

. Correspondence is to be addressed to Carter Alexander, Library Pro- 

fessor, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

7. As this is a free service to subscribers and former students, the me- 
chanical work must be reduced to the barest possible minimum. The 
College has no funds for postage or extra clerical help. 

8. While every effort will be made to reply within a few days after re- 
ceipt of the request, the length of time will depend upon the number 
of other requests on hand. Work cannot be done on requests at week- 

; ends or on other school holidays. 


IV. Problem or Topic on which bibliography citations or source clues are 
desired: 


V. Data on Inquirer 


I am a subscriber to the Teacners Cotitece Recorp and a former 
student of Teachers College, but am not now taking work at the College. 


This blank good for only one request reaching Professor Carter Alexander 
before May 20, 1934. 
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